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Since 1852—-69 years—the Fulton Iron Works Company has 


successfully designed, manufactured and installed high-grade 
power equipment—building up a great modern engine works 
making the name Fulton synonymous with quality, efficiency 
and reliability. 

These years of experience have been steps of progress in pro- 
viding the highest efficiency and the greatest economy in en- 
gines. Steam power equipment was carried to its limit, and 
then the Fulton Diesel Oil Engine was developed, based upon 
the design and patents of the famous Tosi engine of Italy. 
Within its scope—-power plants from 150 to 5000 horsepower 
the Fulton Diesel Engine embodies the greatest value 
prime mover known to the world today. 

Using cheap oil in perfect combustion, it saves approximately 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the fuel cost of generating power 
by burning oil and coal under boilers. 


Because it is a compact and self-contained power plant, the 
space saved is a big item. 

The elimination of boilers and all such adjuncts, combined 
with automatic operation, reduces labor expense to a minimum 
The stationary engineer finds it simple, sturdy and durable 
responding year after year to his care with no loss of efficiency, 
which is expected from all other types of prime movers. 


in a 


Our new Bulletin No. 801 gives a description of the Fulton Diesel Engine, 
with illustraticns and photographs of a number of installations. Write for it 
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Immediate Enlarged Activities in 
Public Works Construction Will 
Help Solve This Problem 


OR millions of men in America to-day, unemployment is a tragic 

Fk reality. To the mental suffering of the man out of a job is 

being added an increasing measure of physical suffering for 
himself and his family. 

Business in many cities is improving, but not fast enough to 
remove the necessity for immediate public action. 

Unless there is a job for every able-bodied man in your city 
who is willing to work, the problem is your problem. In this land 
of plenty, society cannot dodge the responsibility for relief to those 
who are in need as a result of involuntary idleness. Soup kitchens 


are preferable to starvation ; but what the man worthy of relief really 


wants is not charity but self-respecting work. 

The city that supports able-bodied men in idleness is losing 
the things these men might produce. 

Does any city exist which has everything it needs in housing 
facilities, paved streets, water-supply, sewers, fire stations and 
apparatus, street lighting, parks and playgrounds? Stimulate such 
activities to the utmost through private initiative or public action, 
and you will go far toward solving the problem of the man out of a 
job; you will not only furnish work for many of your own citizens, 
but will help speed up the wheels of industry throughout America. 

Short-sighted in the extreme would be a policy of retrenchment 
in expenditures for needed public works at this time. Real economy 
and humanity both demand that the unemployed be given work. 

It is within the power of your local leadership to speed the 
transformation of stagnation into prosperity for merchants and 
manufacturers; the transformation of despair into hope for the 


unemployed ; the tranformation of a city which is waiting for some- 


thing to happen into one that is causing things to happen. 
Is your city drifting—or acting? 
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The Topographic Map in City Planning 





Part I 


By Jefferson C. Grinnalds 


Assistant Engineer, Topographical Survey Commission, City Plan Committee of 
Baltimore, Md. 


which to study and lay out a plan for 

any proposed extension of the street 
system is necessary. It is a requisite, too, 
for replanning old parts of the city, or sys- 
tematically studying traffic conditions, for 
showing offsets that break the continuity of 
streets, and indicating bad angles, block dis- 
tances, dead end streets, as well as inade- 
quate widths and inefficient functioning of 
existing thoroughfares. A map of some 
kind on which to lay 
out a major street 


[: is a settled fact that a map of a city on 


of this long, unbroken block?” He can see 
from inspection of the diagram what seems 
to be a desirable opening. It is not appa- 
rent from such meagre information that the 
grade on the proposed connection would be 
as heavy as 10 per cent. Why? Because there 
were no elevations given nor were there con- 
tours showing approximately the probable 
grade. Imagine another problem that must 
be solved. Several parallel streets are shown 
on this diagrammatic map, crossing a rail- 
road yard which lies 





plan is absolutely 
necessary ; and since 
zoning is an essen- 
tial part of city 


Why all this elaborate, detailed de- 
scription of a map, and what is the 


contiguous to a rail- 


Planning a City Blindfolded road =main line. 


There is no indica- 
tion to guide the en- 
gineer in his diag- 


planning, its re- 
quirements must be 
supplied. Maps are 
indispensable for a 
zone plan—indeed, 
they are a part of it. 
There are many 
other reasons why a 
map of a city is 
necessary in plan- 
ning. 

If it may be ac- 
cepted as a condition 
precedent to studies 
for drawing a city 


excuse for making it? Cities used to 
be laid out without one, it is true. 
What kind of layout was it? Well, 
when a street was designed to be a 
straight street, it was so drawn on 
paper, so built on the ground and, re- 
gardless of hills or ravines, it kept on. 


The cost heaped up for cuts and fills - 


and bridges. If the way led to a 
railroad, it passed over at grade, more 
than likely, leaving a heritage of dan- 
ger for several generations, ultimately 
saddling the taxpayers with the bur- 
den of expenditure to eliminate at 
considerable cost the death-trap. 


nosis of the kinds of 
crossings over the 
tracks. Are they at 
grade, are they ele- 
vated above the 
tracks, or are they 
depressed below the 
tracks? If such 
crossings as exist 
are dangerous, what 
is the remedy? He 
cannot tell positively 
with no more facts 
to help the solution. 











plan, that some kind 


If he had a contour 








of diagram of the 

present layout is necessary, then the kind of 
maps must be determined. Suppose those at 
hand are similar to the common, well-known 
automobile maps, which show merely street 
alignment depicted to a scale of approxi- 
mately 2,000 feet to one inch or 1,000 feet to 
one inch. Of what service would a map of 
this kind be? If it were noticed that there 
were in some place two parallel streets which 
ran thus for, say, one thousand or more feet 
without a connecting cross street, the city 
planner might say, “Why not open between 
these two parallel streets a cross-town 
street which is dead ended on opposite sides 


map which showed 
the relative loca- 
tions to scale, he would know at once the 
conditions on the ground and where to look 
to find the railroad, in a cut or on a fill, 
where the streets could cross overhead or 
underneath respectively. In one or both 
places he would advocate a bridge. 


What the Map Should Show 


From the foregoing it seems that a map 
is necessary, and, further, that it should be a 
topographic map. Assuming that to be a 
correct conclusion, the next step is to de- 
termine what the map should show. The 
first consideration is the existing street lay- 
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A SECTION OF STREET 2N-i4W TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
The original map from which this illustration was made shows the contours in brown, and streams, 
lakes and ponds in blue. The full-size scale of 1 inch equals 200 feet has been retained in this repro- 
duction, showing the proper scale for city planning maps of this type. The street system which was 
planned and which has now become a reality is superimposed on the topographical map. 


From the 
contours it is possible to readily figure the grade of any street and to roughly estimate the cut and fill 
to maintain a uniform grade between any two intersections 
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out. All streets that are built up or marked 
on the ground should be recorded by the 
field survey parties and plotted on the map 
The office force should be employed at the 
same time compiling all the data accessible 
for platted parcels of land. Many such sub 
divisions have been laid out on paper with 
no streets having been staked off on the 
ground. All plats on record or of which 
any information can be obtained should be 
located on the field sheets when they come 
in. Improvements such as buildings of all 
kinds ought to be located on the field maps, 
including railroads, street railway lines, 
streams, shore line, lakes, reservoirs, re 
taining walls, dams, bridges, quarries and 
wooded areas. Fences and their character, 
such as wire, paling, rail, and old fence 
lines, hedges and rows of trees that might 
indicate old property lines, are requis'te to 
a good map. The state of cultivation is de- 
sirable, differentiating by suitable standard 
signs, orchards, meadows, plowed land, corn 
fields, pine woods, etc. Lastly, contours 
must be located and plotted. 


The Scale and Contour Interval 

Having decided what physical features 
are to be shown on the topographic map, it 
is necessary to determine the scale and con- 
tour interval. The former ought to be one 
which is readily plotted in the field on a 
field drawing table. When it is remembered 
that rows of brick houses are to be shown, 
it is not practical to draw them at a scale 
less than about 200 feet to one inch. To be 
able to scale within a foot or two, the width 
of a street or sidewalk, the above-mentioned 
scale is almost the minimum. The well- 
known map of Baltimore, made by the 
Topographical Survey Commission of that 
city in 1894, is a masterpiece of that kind 
of work. It is drawn to a scale of 200 feet 
to one inch, with a contour interval of five 
feet. It was found to be admirably suited 
as a base for working out a plan for streets 
in the hitherto unplanned territory within 
the city. The contour interval of five feet 
seems to be right for street design and de- 
termination of grades. It may be that over 
very flat terrain a lesser interval may be 
necessary for sewer des‘gn and to a less de- 
gree for water-main locations. 


Accuracy Essential 
Here it is well to decide how good the 
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map must be from the point of view of ac 
curacy. It should be based on a primary 
triangulation system, the stations of which 
may be regarded as nearly permanent and 
accurate to within five to ten seconds for 
closure of any quadrilateral. The secon 
dary and tertiary stations should be almost 
as good as the primary. There ought to be 
one or two accurately measured base lines 
corrected for curvature. On the triangula- 
tion there should be run out all the main 
roads and cross-country, and a traverse con- 
trol with a maximum error of one in ten or 
fifteen thousand. Traverse points should be 
iron rods or p'pes placed in the most pro 
tected places along highways or in open 
country, or copper bolts set in curbs or on 
sidewalks, all well referenced for future 
use. A net of precise levels ought to be 
spread over the area to be mapped, and 
bench marks placed on the most permanent 
structures at about half-mile intervals. Wye 
levels can be run to traverse points and 
temporary stadia stations. Maximum error 
for precise levels should be not over about 
three-sixteenths of an inch to the mile. 


Maps Prevent Errors in City Planning 


Why all this elaborate, detailed descrip- 
tion of a map, and what is the excuse for 
making it? Cities used to be laid out with- 
out one, it is true. What kind of layout 
was it? Well, when a street was designed 
to be a straight street, it was so drawn on 
paper, so built on the ground and, regardless 
of hills or ravines, it kept on. The cost 
heaped up for cuts and fills and bridges. If 
the way led to a railroad, it passed over at 
grade, more than likely, leaving a heritage 
of danger for several generations, ultimately 
saddling the taxpayers with the burden of 
expenditure to eliminate at considerable 
cost the death-trap. Had a map been avail- 
able showing by contours the existing hills, 
valleys, streams, railroads, etc., it is prob- 
able that the entire street plan would have 
been different. When a large city of to-day 
was in the village or town stage, its whole 
scheme of streets would have been designed 
to fit the topography, had proper maps been 
made. The present small town should bene- 
fit by the costly lessons that the large ones 
have learned too late to greatly alter the 
down-town sections without prohibitive 
cost. 
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| The Steel Storage Tank Solves Water- 
Works Problems 


By Clinton M. Ladd 


Contracting Engineer, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 





LTHOUGH the value of the steel replacing with larger ones is eliminated 
storage tank, elevated on a tower or \s the population of cities which obtain 
not, to the water-supply systems of their water from deep wells increases, the 
the smaller municipalities has been recog demand for water increases until the pumps 
; nized for a great many years, the larger or wells will not furnish the water required 
towns and cities that are required to operate during the peak load period, which is about 
pumps 24 hours each day have only of late _10 hours of each 24, but during the remain 
years begun to realize the value and impor- ing 14 hours the pumps and wells can pro 
tance of such tanks as a means of reducing duce more than is demanded. Having no 
} operating costs and securing better distribu place to store this excess water, the speed 
tion of the water throughout the system. of the pumps is reduced and in some in 
By the placing of tanks at one or more _ stances one or more shut down. The next 
points in a city that has increased in popu day the water officials are confronted with 
lation and water requirements it is often the same old problem—inability to meet the 
possible to avoid the addition of new power maximum demand. 
and pump:ng equipment ; and in many cases rhe solution is often to equip the system 
the expense, annoyance and loss occasioned with one or more tanks placed in widely 


by the removal of existing mains and _ separated portions of the city and at con 
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’ STEEL FLAT-BOTTOM TANK 50 FEET HIGH AND 100 FEET IN DIAMETER, CAPACITY 2,938,000 
GALLONS, A PART OF THE YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, WATER-WORKS SYSTEM 
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erable distan¢ tne p © 
n, into which v can be p ed « 
g the off-peak hours and stort gainst 
‘ I Ca I ind B I et] 
‘ tu { { i i \\ ¢ 
equipment may be eliminated 
in ample supply is pt ded to meet 
ands his procedure in many rtance 
ice it unnecessary to increase 
the main feeder pipes ior a t 
e de ibe ‘ the lt ) 
te 1ro twe ore source S 
tead ¢ one ne Case ¢ ri 
Css e systen 
The tank is of ré value 
stem of a level city as well as fal 
one. In some of the larger cities that h 
nsiderable rang n elevation in the 
ectiol the ste tank ha eC 
the only economical means oft 
proper water-s ppl i = r r 
could not serve all the peopl { neu 
present pumping and distribut:ng equip 
ent except by the use of storage tank 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has three batteries ot 
tanks with a total ipac:ty ol about 
gallons located on the | igh hil n the 
urbs. Dayton, Ohio, has two such i 


tallations and a program Calling tor two 


ore. Kansas City, Mo., has be 


stalling one Seattle, Wash., has three o 
more Portland, Ore., one: and Akron and 
Youngstown, Ohio, respectively two and 


lgin, Ill., a ctv built both in the valley 
and on the highlands, operated ior a great 
many years with a small tank attached to 
the mains. Through some accident it was 
cle stroyed and the plant was operated by di 


rect pressure, pumping water directly into 
the mains. The authorities soon discovered 
that this small tank had been of great value 
in holding down operating and maintenanc« 
costs, for after the disaster which destroyed 
the tank the operating costs 1n reased to 
such an extent that the water department 
was actually incurring an operating deficit 
rhe city then bought and installed a 500,00 

gallon tank on a steel tower, and since that 
time the operating costs have taken a very 
decided drop. 

The records of the Washington Heights 
pumping station of the city of Chicago give 
actual figures on the relative cost of the 
direct pressure system and the storage tank 
method. 

During 1899 and a part of 1900 a wooden 
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AN ELIPTICAL-BOTTOM TANK, CAPACITY 
500,000 GALLONS, ELEVATED 65 FEET 


tank was used at this station. This tank 
leaked badly and finally burst early in the 
latter year. It is interest:ng to note how 
the cost of pumping immediately doubled 
\ second wooden tank burst two days afte 
it was filled for the first time, but finally, in 
January, 1902, a steel tank was put into 
service. In that year the cost of pumping 
dropped to about one-third of the cost for 


1901, which shows the value of having a 
uniform pressure on the mains. 





Cost per Billion I 

v Pounds 

a 

899.. 107 98 $1,453 $14.82 pumping into tar 
1900 118.2 100 345 23.45 pumping direct 
19 139.1 94 2,852 30.50 pumping direct 
1902 157.2 187 2,028 10.84 pumping into tan! 
id 243.7 290 2,508 8.65 pumping into tank 


It should be noted that the above figures 
give the fuel saving alone. The saving in 
wear and tear on the machinery and the 
mains is inestimable, for when pumping di- 
rect, the unequal pressure is hard on the 
pumps and often results in a break-down 
at the critical moment. These figures, from 


. 
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an entirely reliable source of information, 
are worthy of serious notice. 

In level country we find installations of 
steel tanks in such cities as Miles City, 
Mont.; Appleton, Wis.; Wellington, Kans. ; 
Moberly, Mo.; Stratford, Ontario; Kelch- 
ner, Ontario; and a contemplated installa 
tion at Hammond, Ind. We also find cities 
that are more or less rolling in their con- 
tour which have found it profitable to in- 
stall tanks, such as St. Paul, Rock Island 
and East Moline. These successful installa- 
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tions indicate the wide adaptability of the 
storage reservoir of steel and the elevated 
tank of the same materials. 

It is possible that in many c ties it will be 
found profitable to give a more careful study 
to the storage tank in its relation to water 
systems. If the problems are high hills, 
low valleys, shortage of water, insufficient 
pumping equipment or mains that appear to 
be too small for their maximum demand, the 
steel water tank is a probable solution and 
should be given very serious consideration. 


Selecting an Engineer 
By Joel DeWitt Justin 


Consulting Engineer, North Carolina State Board of Health 


VERY year millions of dollars are 

wasted on poorly planned and poorly 

executed public works; water-works 
and sewers are built that do not function, 
dams fail and go down-stream or are built 
for the generation of hydro-electric power, 
only to discover that the stream-flow is in- 
sufficient ; roads are built with the proceeds 
of 50-year bond issues and go to pieces in 
two or three seasons. 

Some of this terrific waste takes place in 
connection with the construction of projects 
privately financed, but by far the greater 
part of this orgy of useless spending is from 
the public purse—a burden borne directly 
by the taxpayers. Graft is much more rare 
than many appear to think, but wilful in- 
efficiency is just as inexcusable and far more 
common. Much of the money expended on 
public works to-day is spent to correct the 
bungling and blundering of yesterday. 

All of this waste and extravagance is 
traceable to one primary cause—the failure 
on the part of those elected or appointed to 
positions of public trust to secure and re- 
tain in complete charge of the investigation, 
design and construction of all engineering 





projects only the most competent engi- 
neers. 

The success of the great modern cor- 
porations is in a very large measure due to 
their reliance on the excellent engineering 
organizations which they have built up. 
Very occasionally the greatest of engineers 
make serious mistakes, but in 99 per cent 
of the cases the failure or partial failure is 
due to having no engineering or incom- 
petent engineering. Many projects, in- 
volving dams, water-works, street paving, 
sewage disposal, etc., might be cited, in 
connection with whose design and con- 
struction no engineer at all was engaged. 
All of them were either physical or eco- 
nomic failures or both. 

Therefore, the whole problem, if you 
wish to see your public works so executed 
that they will not have to be done all over 
again in a few years, and the money now 
spent not wasted, is to see that you secure 
only the most competent engineering serv- 
ices. If such a course had been pursued 
in the past by our public officials, municipal, 
state and national tax rates would now be 
much lower than they actually are. 





public work. 
war, and now is the time to have it done. 


and money to earn. 





A Call to Action on Unemployment 


The problem of unemployment calls for instant and energetic action. Cities, counties 
and states should start at once the making of road repairs, building reservoirs and other 


Much construction or repair is in heavy arrears on account of the interruption of the 
A double need will be met. The public will be served and the idle given tasks to do 


For lack of courage we are neglecting any number of large undertakings that would 
give a mighty shove to the great stalled engine of American production. 


—James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 
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The Power-Plant of the Catskill, N. Y., 
Water-Supply 


Interesting Developments in Improving Power-Plants and Pumping Stations 


By John F. Barnard 


Superintendent, Board of Water Commissioners, Catskill, N. Y. 


HE Catskill water-works, owned by 
the village of Catskill, N. Y., came 
into existence in 1883. The entire 
system is under the immediate control of 
the Board of Water Commissioners, con- 
sisting of five members, one appointed by 
the Board of Trustees each year, to serve 
for a term of five years. These commis 
sioners serve without compensation and give 
much valuable time and energy to the wel 
fare of the plant and the village 
rhe pumping station is situated on the 
banks of the Hudson River, one mile above 
the Catskill Landing. The water intake 
structure itself consists of a concrete cham 
ber 3 feet square set just inside the dock 
\ 20-inch pipe leads from the intake cham- 
ber to a suction well under the pump-house. 
Water flows by gravity to the suction well, 
from which it is forced by two Davidson 
tandem compound duplex double-acting 
steam pumps w-th 10-inch discharge to the 
reservoir. From the reservoir the water 
flows by gravity to a distributing system, 
consisting of 16 miles of mains, ranging 
from 4 to 12 inches in diameter. The pres- 
sure in the village varies from 40 to 100 
pounds per square inch, 


Pumping Station Equipment 

rhe equipment of the pumping station, in 
addition to the two steam boilers and two 
Davidson pumps, was supplemented last 
vear by a “J. R. S.” blower system, run by a 
10-horse-power steam engine, and a Wallace 
& Tiernan chlorinator in duplicate to re- 
place the small hypochlorite plant which 
was formerly used to sterilize the water. 

The installation of the blower system has 
effected a great economy in the operation of 
the plant, as, even with the increased cost 
of coal, it has made it possible to operate the 
plant at about the same cost as in previous 
years. The following table shows the com- 
parative cost of operating the pumping sta- 
tion from 1917 to 1921: 


Year 
1917-1918... $10,021.42 
1918-1919....... 12,294.90 
1919-1920........ ° 11,174.01 
BOSSES G Rg ce cbcecesusecces : 11,620.93 


Comparing one day’s record with the 
same number of pumping hours of the year 
previous, 51% tons of soft coal at an average 
price of $10 in 1920 made a charge of $55 
for fuel. In 1921, 2.1 tons of soft coal at 
an average price of $10, together with 5 
tons of screenings at $3.50 on the dock, made 
a total charge of $38.50, or a saving of 
$16.50 per day. 

The pay-roll at the pumping station two 
years ago, when two engineers and two fire- 
men were employed, was as follows: 

Chief engineer 
Second engineer : 
Two firemen at $65..... 


$85 per month 
70 per month 
130 per month 


This made a total of $285 for the monthly 
pay-roll. The present pay-roll of the plant 
is two engineers at $125 per month, making 
a total of $250, and three firemen at $90 per 
month, making a total of $270, or a grand 
total of $520 per month. The third fireman 
was employed before the installation of the 
blower system, and the increase in salary 
was also instituted prior to that installation. 
These increases were one of the reasons, 
together with the increase in the price of 
coal, that made it necessary to do something 
to decrease the cost of operation. A com- 
parison of operating data in April, 1920, 
prior to the installation of the blower sys- 
tem, and in 192! after its installation, are of 
interest : 


1920 
Total hours pumping..... sseese> eee em 
Total gallons pumped....... . , .. . 23,067,616 
Total tons of coal........ ..++++108 tons 340 Ibs 
1921 
Total hours pumping. .. 350 hours 40 minutes 
Total gallons pumped............... .+.~17,885,082 
Total tons of coal— 
Ps CE: sch eUeetwnsndease sadne ..48 tons 
Sereemim@s ......... eS . ...88 tons 
The 108 tons of coal in April, 
1920, cost $9.35 per ton........ $1,009.08 
48 tons of soft coal in 1921 cost 
Ff fF ere ere $376.80 
88 tons of screenings in 1921 cost 
$3.50 per ton........ - 133.00 509 . 80 
DN dn wthbexeenknuuies $ 500.00 
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If it had been possible 
to use soft coal instead 
of screenings, about 65 
tons of soft coal would 
have done the work. The 
efficiency of the men in 
reducing the cost of 
operation is a big factor 
in following instructions 
as to maintaining the 
reservoir at the proper 
depth and not wasting 
water through overflow. 
It is felt, however, that 
the blower system de- 
serves the major credit 
for the savings effected 
between April, 1920, and 
\pril, 1921. 

The reservoir is lo- 
cated about a half-mile 
from the pumping sta- 
tion, at an elevation of 
about 264 feet above the 
station. The reservoir 
has a capacity of very 
nearly 4,000,000 at a 
depth of 20 feet. The 
surrounding grounds are 
maintained as a_ park, 
and the main entrance is 
on the state highway be- 
tween Albany and New 
York. 

The distribution sys- 
tem is apparently in 
very good condition, considering the num- 
ber of years the mains have been laid. Only 
twelve blow-outs and four breaks comprise 
the real maintenance costs for the year, 
amounting to $1,580.37. Four new services 
were installed during the year, making a 
total of 1,142; also 13 meters were added, 
making a total of 195 in use. 

The per capita consumption for the last 
year was 188 gallons, but it is felt that the 
taxpayers have yet to be convinced of the 
savings which will be effected through com- 
plete metering. It is the desire of the Board 
of Water Commissioners to present at a 
special meeting of the taxpayers this year 
the project of universal metering and the 
installation of a filtration plant, to be cov- 
ered by a bond issue. 


The Blower System 


The blower system consists of the blower 
proper and a burner which is in reality a 
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BLOWER FOR BOILERS OF CATSKILL WATER-WORES 


system of compressed air chambers running 
from front to back of the fire-box with filler 
plates between them, all of cast iron con- 
struction and bolted together, forming a 
solid floor in the combustion chamber. The 
outer edge of the fire-box is sealed with 
cement so that no free air can pass. These 
air chambers are so arranged that draft de- 
livered under upward pressure in them re- 
turns downward into the fire-box, striking 
the filler plates in a lateral flow, which dis- 
tributes the oxygen so that all heat units, 
ordinarily passing off as gas and smoke, are 
entirely consumed. 

Air is forced into the fire-box by a motor- 
driven pressure blower through a narrow 
slit on the under side of the air chamber 
cover. The little opening extends along 
each side and end of each air chamber and 
is formed by a few tiny baffles cast on the 
under side of the cover, which prevent the 
cover from fitting tightly to the top of the 
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box. The covers project about 
above the filler plates The ins:d 
cover flange is beveled, causing 


strike the plates in a crosswise dit 


rhe pressure back of the 
bout 4 inches at the burner, t 


greater at the fan, forces a rebound 


the filles plate s anda thoroug! 


the air with all particies of coal 
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hes ise lowe! grades of hard or soft coal, th 


of the effecting a saving in fuel cost. It produck 


the air t i full flame, because sufficient oxygen 


plied and mixed with the fuel and gas 
usually » consume all of the carbon when it is 
h mu the combustion chamber. A temperature 
ntained in the chamber high enough 
re ol consume all the gases. This temperatu 
> S00 de: 


laliy ranges trom 2,500 to 2 grec 


ihrenheit and can be increased to a mu 


le to higher figure if desired. 


New Street Lighting Units in Rochester 


A Globeless Type of Standard Developed for Residential Districts 


OCHESTER, N. Y., has 

recently installed 200 units 

of a new globeless type 
of standard for series incandes 
cent street lighting. These units 
were built to solve the problem 
of securing an attractive and 
efficient street lighting system 
for a residential district, with 
a minimum initial and up-keep 
expense, 

In residential districts the 
question of proper lighting has 
two possible solutions: there 
must be either large lamps with 
long spacing, or small lamps 
with short spacing, for the 
proper uniformity of light in- 
tensity. The globeless unit 
does away with the high absorp- 
tion of some types of diffusing 
globes. The globe may absorb 
from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
light, and since half of the light 
is in the upper hemisphere, it is 
lost, as far as lighting the street 
is concerned. This applies to 
residential streets where trees 
and buildings set far back from 
the curb line do not reflect the 
light onto the street. In busi- 
ness streets or where there are 
solid blocks of apartment houses 
built out to the sidewalks, the 
upward light illuminates the 





fagade and improves lighting 

By its construction the ne\ 
globeless unit eliminates bot! 
of these features in residentia 
streets. By extending the pore: 
lain insulator down and flaring 
it at the bottom, it is made t 
serve three purposes: those, 
insulator, reflector and socket 
holder. The absorption featur: 
is thus eliminated and the cd 
sign of the reflecting surfac: 
is such that all the light fro: 
the lamp is sent down, th 
adding 100 per cent to th 
light on the street. Glare 
eliminated by the use of bow! 
frosted lamps, so positioned that 
the light source can be seen onl) 
against the white background oi 
the porcelain reflecting surface 

The initial expense of glass 
ball globes is high, and added t: 
it is the breakage in handling 
and operating—breakage which 
amounts to a considerable item 
The globeless unit eliminates 
these factors, and the utilizatior 
of one porcelain for both insu 
lator and reflector gives a1 
added mechanical and dielectri: 
strength. It effectively replaces 
the standard type of steel reflec 
tor, the enamel of which often 
chips off in service. 
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How to Promote Fire Prevention Day 
and Week 


A Program for Schools, Chambers of Commerce, Local Merchants and 
Civic Organizations 


VERY man, woman and child in the 

United States suffers either direct o1 

indirect financial loss because of the 
seemingly unbridled advance of our na 
tional fire loss. Considerably more than 
$300,000,000 goes up in smoke every yeal 
Chis is but one item of the loss. There are 
on an average 18,000 human lives lost, while 
some 60,000 persons suffer bodily injury in 
varying degree. 

For a number of years it has been the cus- 
tom to observe October 9 as Fire Preven 
tion Day in some fitting way. This date has 
been generally accepted for such observance 
throughout the country because it is the 
date of the memorable Chicago fire of 1871. 
Frequently a week’s program is arranged 
in the larger cities and suitable exercises 
designated for each day of the week. 

We must carry on our educational work 
for fire prevention every day, of every week, 
throughout every year, until nine-tenths of 
our present fire waste has been eliminated. 
That this is possible is proved by the fire 
records of Europe, where the annual per 
capita fire loss is only one-tenth that in this 
country. 

As appropriate ways and means of effec- 
tively observing Fire Prevention: Day and 
Week and of giving more widespread cir- 
culation to propaganda directed toward re- 
ducing our fire losses, local organizations 
can prove effective as noted below: 

Chambers of Commerce.—Because chambers 
of commerce are representative of the foremost 
business interests of the community, naturally 
the membership is substantial and influential. 
These bodies should be prompted to interest 
themselves in developing a suitable program for 
the observance of Fire Prevention Day and if 
possible for each day following for a week. 

Mayors of cities should be urged to issue 
proclamations calling the attention of mer- 
chants, industrial organizations and dwellers 
in the home to common and generally disre 
garded hazards. 

A campaign of cleaning up rubbish and keep- 
ing it cleaned up should be promoted. Chim- 
neys, heating flues, electric wiring and other ap- 
pliances likely to be associated with fire hazard 
should be inspected periodically and kept in 


first-class safe condition 

Boards of Education—Schools—Through 
the local Board of Education, Superintendent 
of Schools or official committee of the educa 
tional system, school pupils should be made 
to take part in fire drills in order that they may 
be practiced in vacating a threatened school 
building. In this connection the local school 
authorities should be impressed with the in 
portance of fire-safe school buildings. The av 
erage child is compelled to attend school in the 


neighborhood of 1,000 hours a year lwenty 
five million school children in the United States 
while benefiting from compulsory education 


are also compelled through the indifference of 
their parents and the governing authorities, 
whom their parents have chosen or allowed to 
attain office, to attend school in “fire-traps.” 
Only 5 per cent of the schools in the United 
States come within the class known as “Class 
\” construction—thoroughly fire-safe 

The same efforts towards fire prevention 
should be directed among officials responsible 
for the construction and conduct of such public 
institutions as hospitals, infirmaries, theaters, 
hotels or other places where people assemble 
in large numbers and hence are exposed to 
varying hazards with respect to injury from 
fire. 

Interest of school children can be stimulated 
in fire prevention work by encouraging them to 
write essays on the subject, first of course giv 
ing them necessary information as to the fact 
that there are a number of materials which, 
used singly or in combination, will produce 
thoroughly fire-safe structures Among the 
school exercises that might be planned would 
be a fifteen minutes’ talk by the Mayor, Chief 
of the local Fire Department or some local 
member of the National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation, this organization having members in 
practically every city in the United States. 

Rotary Clubs and Civic Organizations —Ro- 
tary clubs and civic organizations are in a 
position through the nature of their member 
ship to exert the same kind of influence as may 
be directed by chambers of commerce. In 
fact, the work of all three such bodies could 
well be codrdinated and carried through on a 
definite single program. 

Advertising —Local merchants, particularly 
those patronizing the community newspapers, 
should be urged to carry some slogan line in 
their copy during Fire Prevention Week (Oc- 
tober 9 to 15 inclusive). The greatest medium 
for creating public sentiment is the newspaper ; 
and in spite of opinion to the contrary, it has 
a human side and its first and last interest ‘s 
its home town. 
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Street Trees Killed by Ice Cream Salt 
City Trees Menaced by a Thoughtless Practice Which Must Be Stopped 
By Samuel N. Baxter 


Arboriculturist, Street Tree Department, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 


HE increasing popularity of ice cream 
ri has caused many new companies to 

enter the field to satisfy the demand. 
With new “service stations” springing up 
on all corners, another agent in the destruc- 
tion of the shade trees of our city streets 
has become more pronounced. Unfortun- 
ately, the effect is seldom realized by the 
average person until the salt water from 
the delivery wagon has penetrated the 
gutter to the roots of the tree, which it 
slowly but surely kills. Nor does this brine 
have to be deposited directly under the tree 
to kill it. Where the grade of gutter falls 
toward the tree from the point where the 
wagon stops to unload ice cream, the con- 


tinual drippings of salt water find their 
way along the gutter to a _ considerable 
distance. I have seen large sugar and 
silver maples near the sidewalk, whose roots 
extended out under the walk to the gutter, 
become sickly and finally die from the effect 
of ice cream salt deposited in the gutter 
100 feet away from the trees, but draining 
in their direction. 

City foresters will do well to protect 
shade trees from this practice by having 
the vehicles stop where the drippings may 
enter a culvert or inlet, or insist on water- 
tight receptacles which may be drained at 
intervals where the solution can do no 
harm. 


Tractor and Trailer in All-Year 
Municipal Service 


HE Superintendent of Public Service 
a of Highland Park, Mich., is a thor- 

ough believer in the mechanical 
handling of municipal problems, where 
possible. In addition, it has been the aim of 
the department to reduce the capital invest- 
ment necessary for apparatus and equip- 
ment, thus giving the city more serviceable 
machinery for its money. 

In Highland Park, they use Fordson 
tractors with Detroit trailers for the trans- 
portation of garbage, ashes and refuse, the 
tractors costing $657 with $200 to $300 ad- 
ditional for the rubber-tired wheels and 
other equipment and the trailers with dual 
wheels costing $1,500 each. 

In winter time the tractors are equipped 
with Mansfield snow-plows and last winter 
showed that the snow was removed at a cost 
of from 6 to 8 cents per cubic yard as 
against 50 to 75 cents per cubic yard by 
hand shoveling or other means. The outfit 
was able to handle 18 inches of snow at 6 
miles per hour and light snow was cleaned 
off the sidewalks with a double plow at the 
rate of 18 miles per hour, so that the High- 
land Park business man stepped out onto 
a clean sidewalk when he started to work 


the morning after a heavy snowfall. 

In the course of their work it became 
necessary for the Recreation Committee of 
Highland Park to excavate for a %-mile 
running track 20 feet wide, where there was 
on an average of 2 feet of clay. This was 
handled in a most expeditious manner by 
a steam shovel, a tractor and a train of 
trailers. In all it was only necessary to 
have 4 men for the entire job. The same 
trailers and tractor were used to fill the 
excavation for the track with cinders and 
stone, of course using a steam roller after- 
wards. The cost of the entire operation 
was on an average of 6 cents per cubic yard. 

In Detroit, Mich., the municipal street 
railway has a Mack tractor, costing with 
its full equipment, including the overhead 
rail for the Mead-Morrison winch, tool 
boxes and two 15-ton jacks, about $12,000. 
This truck was used to lay 400 street rail- 
way track frogs, weighing 5 to 6 tons each. 
It set them in position in an average of 242 
minutes each. This same work required 
4 or 5 hours of steady work by a large 
group of men when done by hand. The 
tractor, which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is also used for other work. 
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HOW TWO MICHIGAN CITIES OVERCOME MUNICIPAL HAULAGE PROBLEMS 


Top—Highland Park hauls its Detroit trailers with tractors for garbage and ash collection. 


Middle— 


Type of snow-removal apparatus used in Highland Park, light-weight tractors and Mansfield snow- 


plows. 


In one photograph, it is shown lifting one 
end of a loaded coal car which had run off 
the track. Underneath the tractor is seen 
one of the two 15-ton jacks used to brace 


the rear axle and, above, the rail on which 


Bottom—Detroit’s emergency truck lifting a loaded gondola car 


the winch runs. This rail extends 4 feet in 
front of the car and 6 feet behind. The 
winch and tractor are used for all kinds of 
wrecking jobs throughout the city and have 
proved a very good investment. 
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HORSE-DRAWN SQUEEGEES AND HAND-BROOMS WITH FLUSHERS ARE USED TO SOME 
EXTENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Street Cleaning Problems in Minneapolis 
Part I 


Abstract of Important Report Prepared by Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association 


URING 1920 the Bureau of Municipal 

Research of the Minneapolis Civic 

and Commerce Association, at the 
request of several aldermen of that cit 
undertook to make a study of street cleaning 
and the snow removal problem throughout 
the city. The snow removal problem was 
studied particularly during the winter of 
1919-20, and the street cleaning studies ex 
tended throughout the summer of 1920. Th 
facts which are tabulated below are the re- 
sult of field observations and of compari- 
sons of work done and cost of street clean 
ing for several years previous, both in Min 
neapolis and in other cities. This material 
is reprinted in two installments for the bene 
fit of readers of THe AMERICAN City, who 
will find much of interest and value for 
study and for comparison with results ob 
tained in their own cities 


Nature and Sources of Street Dirt 

Refuse appears on the streets in two 
forms, namelv, fragments of various sizes, 
daily attention, the larger deposits of street 
dirt can be taken care of by patrolmen, and 
the fine dust disposed of by flushing or 


and fine dust. By giving the streets proper 


other machine cleaning. There are two 
main principles which should be followed 
out in street cleaning work: 
1. The dirt should be collected as near as 
possible to its origin upon the street 
2. The refuse should be collected and dis 
posed of as near as possible to the time 
of its origin, 


If these principles are not adhered to 
heavy traffic soon grinds the dirt into fin 
dust and it is spread over the entire street, 

using general annoyance and discomfort. 
[he sources of street dirt are many in 
number. These may be divided into two 


“a 


distinct classes—the avoidable, and the un 
ivoidable. 

lhe avoidable class includes: 

1. Building materials from new construction 

2. Building roofs and windows (alterations 

3. Street repairs and excavations 

4. Sidewalk sweepings 
5. Refuse barrels set out for collection pur 

poses 

6. Smoke 
7. Refuse thrown into streets by pedestrians 

It is not possible to eliminate wholly all 
the above sources of street dirt from city 
streets, but these, along with others, may 
be greatly lessened by the proper codpera- 
tion of the police department and the citi- 
zens at large. 

The second, or unavoidable, class of dirt 
on paved streets includes: 

1. Mud and dirt from adjoining unpaved 

streets and alleys 

2. Leaves 
Blown dust 
Horse droppings 
Dirt deposited by vehicles 

The street cars are a source of consider- 
able dirt, and the tracks make it difficult to 
thoroughly clean the streets. With proper 
paving between the tracks and good drain- 
age provided, this difficulty of cleaning may 
be minimized. 
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Present Methods and Equipment 


Hand Methods.—The first and most sim- 
ple method of street cleaning in Minneapolis 
is by the hand patrols. The city cleans no 
streets by direct sweeping alone, but em- 
ploys men to do patrol or pick-up work on 
the paved streets. These “white wings” are 
assigned certain areas, varying from three 
to four blocks in the down-town district to 
eight to ten in the outlying districts, to do 
pick-up work. Their equipment usually 
consists of an 18-inch broom and a 24-inch 
pan. They patrol their areas, picking up 
deposits of street refuse and disposing of it 
in street receptacles provided for that pur- 
pose. These receptacles are emptied as 
needed, by pick-up men and teams and 
dump-wagons. No record has been kept of 
the amount of street dirt collected by these 
hand patrols, but general observation has 
shown that the cost of their work is quite 
justifiable. The average area assigned to 
each white wing in the down-town district 
amounts to between 9,000 and 10,000 square 
yards. The cost of cleaning 1,000 square 
yards once amounts approximately to 55 
cents. 

There are many factors which determine 
the extent of patrol areas, including condi- 
tion and density of traffic, condition of 
pavement, and quantity of dirt deposited. 
A study of this work showed that in many 
cases sweepers were assigned too small 
areas; that they could cover their routes in 
from 30 to 40 minutes. In all cases ob- 
served, it was entirely unnecessary to cover 
the routes so often, and the sweepers had 
too much time to rest. There was also a 
noticeable shortage of receptacles for dis- 
posing of street refuse after collection, and 
in several localities this refuse was left in 
piles in the gutters to be collected later by 
pick-up teams. By leaving these piles all 
day the dirt became dried out, and if there 
was any wind, it was again blown over the 
street. In some cases the night flushing 
crews cleaned the streets before these piles 
were removed from the gutters, and washed 
them away into the gutters. 

With better organization and supervision 
and better planning of patrol routes and 
areas for the street sweepers, and with bet- 
ter provision for the disposal of refuse after 
collecting, great improvements can be made 
in the white wings’ service. 

Gravity or Pressure Tank Flushing —The 
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method of street cleaning most generally 
used in Minneapolis at the present time is 
gravity machine-flushing. The machines 
used are the Studebaker type* with Stude- 
baker patent nozzle, each machine being 


equipped with two nozzles. The tanks are 
filled under hydrant pressure, which at night 
runs as high as 70 to 80 pounds. Each crew 
consists of two machines, one hydrant man 
for filling the tanks, and two gutter men for 
sweeping the gutters. The machines are 
horse-drawn by privately-owned teams hired 
by the city. The flushing swath of these 
machines, with nozzles completely opened, 
varies from 12 to 14 feet under high pres- 
sure to practically nothing, so that the ef- 
fective average swath is approximately 6 
feet. 

Each crew is assigned a definite area to 
clean in 8 hours each day. In most cases 
they do good work and utilize the full 8- 
hour period, but there are exceptions. Most 
of the streets in the city, and particularly 
in the down-town district, are cleaned three 
times a week, so that the crews go over 
each route every other night except Sun- 
days. 

The study disclosed several things lack- 
ing in the present system and under the 
present organization of the street cleaning 
forces. With the exception of one or two 
cases, there were no foremen to take charge 
of the work and nothing to promote in- 
creased economy and efficiency in the flush- 
ing work. The gravity flushers cleaned ap- 
proximately 4,000 square yards per hour per 
machine, using approximately 1,700 gallons 
of water per 1,000 square yards. 

In most cases the streets are gone over 
many more times than is necessary. With 
proper supervision and a foreman on the 
job working toward just as effective clean- 
ing in less time, much better results could 
be obtained. 

Power Flushing—Another form of flush- 
ing used by the city is the so-called “power 
flushing.” The machines for this work are 
somewhat similar to the gravity flushers, 
with the exception that each machine is 
equipped with a gasoline engine to furnish 
the flushing pressure. The Studebaker ma- 
chines are also used for this purpose. By 
varying the speed of the engine, different 
pressures can be produced and the cleaning 





*The trade name has recently been changed te 
“South Bend” type 
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swath varied. These flushers have proved 
a great deal more effective than any of the 
other machines used by the city.* The ef 
fective cleaning swath runs as high as 12 
feet, and a greater yardage can be covered 
in a night at much less cost. Each crew 
onsists of two machines and one hydrant 
man. without gutter men. The gutter clean 
ing is carried on in the daytime by the 
white-wing patrol The power flushers are 
used in only two wards in the city, the 
other wards using gravity flushers and 
squeegee machines. 

An intensive study was made of th 
power flushing practised in the Fifth Ward 
[he different crews were timed during the 
summer to obtain accurate data as to time 
of cleaning, for computing unit costs ot 
cleaning per 1,000 square yards. The area 
cleaned ran very high for the power flush 
ers, amounting to approximately 10,000 
square yards per hour per machine, and us 
ing a little over 500 gallons of water per 
1,000 square yards. There were no fore- 
men to take charge of the flushing crews 
and they were merely assigned certain areas 
to clean each night. 

In the Fifth Ward the streets are flushed 
every other night, each crew having a def- 
inite area to cover each night. These crews 
started at 5 o'clock in the afternoon and 
worked until their area was flushed. It was 
found that at no time did it take more than 


Ay 


* See discussion of motor ishers in the next issue 
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4 hours and 45 minutes actual working time 
to cover the entire route, and on several oc- 
casions the complete route was covered in 3 
hours and 45 minutes. The men are being 
paid on the basis of an 8-hour day, and yet 
in some cases are working less than half 
that time. Such practice can only be laid to 
the lack of proper supervision. It may be 
argued that if a larger route was assigned, 
the crews would slow down their work in 
order to make it appear that they were as 
signed too much area. The crews did not 
hurry at all and could clean nearly twice 
the area in the time required of them. How- 
ever, with no foreman on the job, no time is 
kept of their flushing, and when their routes 
are covered the men are through for the 
night. Such practice is of course wrong, 
and with centralized control and proper 
supervision this sort of thing can be elimi- 
nated. 

Squeegee Cleaning.—Squeegee cleaning is 
also used to a large extent in this city. The 
type of machine used is the “Kindling” of 
Milwaukee. This machine is equipped with 
a 500-gallon tank with a sprinkling device 
in advance of a rotary squeegee. The ef- 
fective swath of these machines is approxi- 
mately 6 feet and they can clean an average 
of 4,000 square yards per hour per machine. 
They use about 750 gallons of water per 
1,000 square yards. The machines gener- 
ally work in crews of two or three machines 
with one hydrant man and two gutter men. 
The work is effective only on the smooth 
asphalt and wood block pavement. 


Governor Cox of Massachusetts Urges 
Public Works 


HE following is an extract from a 
¥ recent letter of Governor Channing 

H. Cox of Massachusetts to county, 
city and town officials, urging the immedi- 
ate prosecution of public work as a practical 
measure of relieving unemployment and 
stimulating a general increase in business 
activity : 


“The unemployment situation may be 
helped if the appropriate authorities will 
now start at once upon state, county, city 
and town work wherever possible, rather 
than to wait until spring. I do not urge 
that useless undertakings be invented or 
that extravagance be encouraged, but I do 


urge that necessary improvements and re- 
pairs be made now, needed buildings be 
erected, and that all public work possible 
may be started. If plans are now made, the 
weather may permit street and highway 
work to be continued later than usual, and 
at any rate work may be resumed earlier 
next spring. 

“If each city and town will engage in 
useful work now and give employment to 
those residents most needy, it will go far to 
relieve the possibility of distress this winter. 
It is not necessary to point out that if un- 
employment in any line is increased, it helps 
business in other directions.” 
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Fighting the Gipsy-Moth in New Jersey 
By Harry W. Weiss 


Chief, Bureau of Statistics and Inspection, Trenton, N. J. 


HE presence of the gipsy-moth on the 
£ Duke Estate, Somerville, N. J., was 

brought to the attention of the State 
Department of Agriculture about the last 
of June, 1920. At that time the insect was 
found to be present in a large block ot 
blue spruces, on about four acres of which 
the trees were completely defoliated. Thou 
sands of old egg masses and caterpillars 
were present, and these, together with the 


immediate use, and this money, togethet 
with funds appropriated later by Congre 
and by J. B. Duke, made it possible to pros 
cute the work rapidly and effectively 

to the present time $254,784 has beer 
pended, of which amount the state of Nev 
Jersey contributed $112,000, the Federal 
Government $117,784, and Mr. Duke $25 
000. This money made it possible to put a 
force of 100 men in the field to determin 








FOR SMALL TREES AND UNDERGROWTH A SPREADER IS ATTACHED TO THE NOZZLE, 
CAUSING A FAN-SHAPED SPRAY TO BE DELIVERED 


dead trees, presented an alarming spectacle, 
indicative of what would occur over the 
entire state were the insects allowed to 
spread unrestricted. 

As soon as the infestation was noted, 
word was sent to the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology, and this bureau, in_ spite 
of the limited funds at its disposal, im- 
mediately placed a small force of scouts 
in the field. These men determined the 
general limits of the infestation and traced 
the trees shipped by the Duke Estate since 
igtt. Early in November, 1920, the New 
Jersey Legislature, realizing the seriousness 
of the invasion, appropriated $112,000 for 


the extent of the infestation and to purchase 
spraying machinery and supplies for the 
fight. The following statements outline 
briefly the findings and work accomplished 
during the first year. 

After funds were available, an intensive 
scouting of the region around Somervill 
was started. The entire territory known to 
be infested was examined and all egg clus 
ters of the insect killed. Afterwards, this 
work was extended outward into surround 
ing townships. At present 410 square miles 
is known to be infested, of which amount 
75 is generally infested, the remainder 
lightly. About most of this territory a wide 
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border area has been examined and free 
traces of the gipsy-moth have been found 
\ll egg masses found were killed by paint 
ing them with creosote. More than 3,000,- 
000 clusters were so treated in the township 
in which Somerville is located, fewer in the 
After determining the extent of the 
infested area and killing the eggs, the next 


important 


others. 


operation consisted in spraying 


all of the foliage where eggs were found 
his necessitated the purchase of eleven 
Ward-LaFrance trucks, each equipped with 
a Fitzhenry-Guptill spraying outfit, consist 
ing of pump and tank. These trucks have a 


carrying capacity of 3% tons, exclusive of 





the weight of the sprayer body, and have 
such oversize parts as are necessary to 
stand the double strain of propelling them 
selves while loaded to their full capacity 
and spraying at full pressure. The sprayer 
pumps are driven from the main line shaft, 
the drive being capable of transmitting the 
full engine power. Each pump is a single- 
triplex-plunger type, having ylin- 
ders with 3%-inch bore and 4-inch stroke, 
and the speed is regulated so as to give a de- 
livery of 50 gallons per minute at a pressure 
of not less than 600 pounds. 


acting, 


The solution 
tank, which is made of clear white pine, 
has a capacity of 400 gallons. 

Each machine is furnished with 2,000 feet 
of 1-inch, 8-ply, rubber-lined, smooth-water- 
way, rubber-covered and the 
hose and couplings are guaranteed to stand 
a test pressure of 1,000 pounds. These high- 
pressure spraying machines were necessary 

iy in order to apply the poison mixture in a 


spray hose, 


\ On the Calendar 


Ocroner 11-14, Artanta. Ga 
International Association of Fire Engineers. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City 
Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 
t Octoper 12-14.—Lawrence, Kans. 


League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, John G, Stutz, University of Kan 
sas, Lawrence, Kans. . 

Octoser 13-16.—Urpana, IL. 

Better Community Conference. Annual conference. 
R. E, Hieronymus, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Ocroper 20-21.—CoLtumeus, On10, 

Ohio State Conference on City Planning. Annual 
onference. Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte Rumbold, 
201 Chamber of Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ocroser 24-26.—New Orveans, La. 

National Association of Commercial 
Secretaries Annual meeting. 
Ralph H. Faxon, Mississippi Valley Association, New 
Orleans, La 
4 Ocroper 24-28.—Battimore, Mp. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, 
ih P. O. Box 234, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


——— 
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finely divided mist to the tops of the tallest 
trees—even when several thousand feet oi 
hose were used. 

All foliage along roadsides, wooded areas 
and plantings where eggs 
likely to hatch were kept covered with a1 
senate of lead, during the feeding season ot 
caterpillars. This meant that an immense 
amount of work was required of each ma- 
chine, as all of the spraying had to be done 
within a comparatively short time. 

Over 2,400 acres was sprayed, not in- 
cluding ridges of miscellaneous growth 
along fences, river banks, etc. 


private were 


Seventy-five 
tons of arsenate of lead was used and ap 
proximately 3,000,000 gallons of spray de 
In order to know definitely wher¢ 
it was necessary to spray, 894 square miles 


lis ered. 


had to be scouted, and 1,900 miles of road 
sides examined. In addition to the large- 
scale spraying operations, 20,000 trees were 
banded with tree-banding material in order 
to prevent caterpillars from ascending, and 
15,000 trees were banded with burlap in 
order to trap the caterpillars. 

The effectiveness of the work done is ap- 
parent from the fact that it was difficult to 
find gipsy-moth caterpillars even in the 
most heavily infested localities. All of the 
control work is being conducted jointly by 
the New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. During the fall 
of 1921 the entire.territory is being combed 
as thoroughly as possible in order to dis- 
cover egg masses, and in the spring of 1922 
the area will be sprayed again. 


of Conventions 


NovempBer 14-16.—Cnurcaco, Itt. 

City Managers’ Association. Annual convention 
Secretary, Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Clarks 
burg, W. Va. 

Novemper 14-18.—Curicaco, Itt. 

National Association of Civic Secretaries. 
convention. Secretary, Francis T. 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
NoveMBer 14-18.—New York, N. Y. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, A. W. Hedrich, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Novemeer 16-18.—New York, N. Y. 

American School Hygiene Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Harry B. Burns, M.D., Board of 
Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Novemsper 16-18.—Cuicaco, It. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention 
Secretary, Harold W. Dodds, National Municipal 
League, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

January 17-20, 1922.—Curicaco, It. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual con 
vention. Secretary, E. L. Powers, Editor Good Roads, 
Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 


Annual 
Hayes, City Club, 

















The Propulsion of 


to 
a 


Municipally-Owned 


Harbor Craft 


By W. E. Martin 


Marine Engineer 


VERY city is interested in 
that its 

pally-owned vessels, such as 
ferry-boats and 
built in accordance with the latest 
and best engineering practice. 
The object of this article is to 
call attention to a new system of 
propulsion 


knowing munici- 


fire-boats, are 


which is particularly 
adaptable to harbor craft, and 
} 


more especially to fire-boats and 
ferry-boats. 

In laying out a new boat, one 
of the most important questions 
that of how it 


There are four 


to be decided is 
will be propelled. 
systems available besides the re- 
ciprocating engine, which is more 
commonly known, but which, 
from standpoint, 
falls far below any of those described below. 

The geared turbine drive consists of a 


an economy 


high-speed steam turbine with a gear which 
reduces the turbine speed of about 
r.p.m. to the propeller speed of about 100 
r.p.m. 
chant ships and is in use on several hun- 
dred to-day. 

In the steam-electric drive, one or more 


3,000 


It is especially applicable to mer- 





WINTON-DIESEL ENGINE AND WESTINGHOTSE 
GENERATOR FOR MARINE SERVICE 


CENTRAL CONTROL STATION 





ON 
DRIVEN BOAT 


ELECTRICALLY 


steam-turbine-driven generators furnish 
electric power to drive motors directly con 
nected to the propeller shafts his systen 
the latest | ne battleships 

, 1 


is used on all 
also considered ideal for very 


and is 
express steamers. 
The 


combustion 


Diesel engine, which is an 


engine using heavy oil as a 
fuel, is becoming increasingly popular, be- 
cause of its high fuel economy. 
In the Diesel the 
engine is direct-connected to the 


pre ypeller shaft 


“direct” drive, 


The Diesel-electric drive is 
similar to the steam-electric, ex- 
cept that the electric generators 


are driven by Diesel engines in 


stead of by steam turbines, and 
of course no boilers are required. 
This is the 
sidered 


scheme which, con- 


from all angles, should 
boats, but 
other 
as well, let 


Westing- 


prove best for harbor 
before that 
form of drive will do 


we decide no 


us discuss this system 


house engineers have made a 


study of Diesel-electric propul- 


sion for the past three years, and 


their findings indicate the sys- 
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tem herein described 


to be entirely sound 
and practical engineering. This has been 
borne out by subsequent successful opera 
tion of this equipment service. 

In this type of propulsion Diesel engines 
are used as the prime movers furnishing 
power to the propeller through generators 
direct-connected to engines which in turn 
supply power to the driving motor. The 
Diesel engine generator sets can be ar 


ranged in convenient sizes to give the total 
power required, these small comparatively 
high-speed sets weighing much less than 
would single low speed engines connected 
directly to the propeller. Direct current is 
advocated rather than alternating current, 
on account of simplicity of operation 
Using direct-current generators makes it 
possible to run the engines at constant speed, 
and connecting the generators in series 
eliminates the necessity of close governing 
which would be necessary with machines in 
parallel. If alternating current were used, 
it would probably be necessary to vary the 
speed of the engines in order to vary the 
propeller speed, while with the direct-cut 
rent series operat on the speed of the pro- 
pelling motor is varied by simply regulating 
the excitation of the generators. Motor 
speed variation may be obtained from zero 
to the maximum in either direction by 
means of a reversing rheostat, which con 
trols the excitation of the generators sup 
plying power to the motor. The motor is 
separately excited at a constant value, and 
consequently the speed varies directly with 
the generator voltage, which is regulated 
This arrange 
ment makes it possible to operate the ship 
at almost any speed desired, either ahead or 


by the reversing rheostat 


astern. The scheme of operation permits 
reversing of motor without interrupting 
the main circuits, since only a relatively 
small generator field current is handled in 
the control. 


Diesel-Electric Drive for Ferry-Boats 


The ordinary double-ended ferry, if both 
screws are operated by one engine, is not 
nearly so efficient as if a separate motor 
was connected to each screw, the after- 
screw delivering all the power needed to 
propel the ship, and the forward motor 
turning fast enough to prevent the screw 
from acting as a drag. 

Considerably more space is available for 
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passenger cabins and vehicles, as the Diesel- 
electric equipment takes less space because 
of elimination of boilers, stacks, and long 
propeller shafting. Also, the engine sets 
can be located where most convenient. 

A ferry-boat is required to go across a 
rowded harbor, sometimes in a fog. Oper- 
ation from the pilot-house giving the pilot 
direct control of the ship and instantaneous 
response from the motors, is highly de- 
sirable 

The machinery on a ferry-boat should 
be reliable, as a regular schedule must be 
maintained throughout the year. With the 
system described above, “all the eggs are 
not in one basket,” so that if one engine 
should have trouble it may easily be cut 
out of the system without crippling the ship. 


Advantages in Fire-Boat Operation 


Reliability is paramount. Next, ma- 
neuvering ability is of great importance. 
When called to action, the fire-boat must 
be able to dart across a crowded harbor, 
thread its way among sh‘ps and boats of 
every size and in every state of confusion, 
place itself in the best position to reach the 
seat of trouble, and then adjust itself in- 
stantly to rapidly changing conditions. It 
may frequently happen that millions of do!- 
lars’ worth of property, scores of human 
lives, and its own safety will depend upon 
its ability to move and turn in terms of 
seconds, 

When it comes to agility, an electrically- 
propelled vessel can far surpass any other 
type. Consider the possibilities of a boat 
with twin propellers, each propeller driven 
by a separate motor. It is entirely practical 
to place, either in the pilot-house or on the 
bridge, two controllers (one for the star- 
board propeller and the other for the port), 
which control directly the operation of the 
motors. When the handle of one controller 
is moved in the “ahead” direction, the cor- 
responding motor starts up, at first slowly 
and then with constantly increasing speed 
as the movement of the handle continues, 
until full speed is reached. Bringing the 
handle back to “stop,” stops the motor, and 
moving the handle in the “astern” direction 
reverses the motor in a similar manner. In 
the extreme “astern” position of the handle, 
full speed and full power astern is obtained. 
Any number of speed steps can be provided 
in each direction; the propeller speed will 
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remain constant on any step until 





the handle is again moved; and 


Reversing Aheostat 


orseun 





the change from full speed ahead 
to full speed astern can be made 
in 5 seconds or less. 

Since, by operating the pro- 
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peller, the boat can be handled 
much more rapidly and delicately 
than by using the rudder in the 
usual manner, it is evident that 
the control of the boat can be 
placed literally at the finger-tips 
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of a man on the deck, who, with- 
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out the loss of a second, can 
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maneuver in any desired manner 
and whirl the boat around as if 
on a pivot by merely moving the 
controller handles. 

In the meantime, the main en- 
gine driving the generators runs 
continuously at full speed in one 














direction only (which is the best 
condition for the Diesel eng:ne). 
The engineer has noth ng to do 
with the operation of the boat, 
except to keep the engine run- 
ning properly; though a set of 
signals informs him of what is 
going on, and he has a dupl cate 
set of controls to use in case the 
deck controls are put out of com- 
mission. 

No boats have as yet been 
equipped in the manner described, 
but the practicability of the prin 
ciple is demonstrated by the 
yacht Elfay, which has a Diesel- 
electric auxiliary engine. This yacht, 
which has a single propeller, is controlled 
from the deck by a controller resembling 
the familiar trolley-car type. Moving the 
handle of th's controller around to the left, 
starts the propelling motor in the ahead 
direction and gradually brings it up to full 
speed. Turning the handle to the right re- 
verses the motor in a similar manner 

The Elfay has been in active service 
about a year and has proved thoroughly 
successful. She is equipped with a 115-h.p. 
Winton full-Diesel engine of 425 r.p.m. 
which is directly connected to the 75-kw. 
Westinghouse direct-current generator of 
125 volts. The propelling motor is a 90-h.p 
Westinghouse machine with a speed range 
of from 0 to 350 r.p.m. A 9-kw. generator 
is also driven from the main engine to sup- 
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Main Motor 
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WIRING DIAGRAM FOR DIESEL-ELECTRIC PROPULSION 


OF BOATS 


ply electric power for energizing the fields 


of the main generator and motor and also 
for lighting and power purposes. An aux 
iliary 15-kw. oil-engine-driven generator 
charges a storage battery which supplies 
power for all purposes except propulsion 
when the main engine is not in use 


The exact details of a Diesel-electric 
equipment to be used on a given fire-boat 
will, of course, depend entirely upon cir- 
cumstances, but it seems probable that the 
following arrangement will be more or less 
closely followed. 

The boat will have two propellers, each 
to be driven by a direct-current motor. 
There will be two main propelling units, 
which are duplicates, and each will consist 
of a Diesel engine direct-connected to a 
direct-current generator. Either unit will 














provide sufficient power to operate the boat 
at about 75 per cent full speed, and both 
will be used for full speed. The motors 


will be controlled from two stations, one 


the engine room and the other on the pilot 


house or on the bridge 
The fire pumps wi be operated by ele 
tric motors, supplied with power from one 
or more Diesel-engine-generator sets, which 
are to have the same characteristics as the 
propelling units; and connections are to be 
so arranged that power from any generato1 
can be used, when desired, for either th« 
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pump-motors or the _propelling-motors. 
This provides complete flexibility and in- 
sures that the boat will function unless 
very seriously damaged. 

The principal requirements of both fire- 
boats and ferry-boats, the advantages 
peculiar to Diesel-electric drive, prominent 
among which are reliability, maneuvering 
ability, compactness, and economy, indicate 
it to be the proper means of propelling 
vessels of this type. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT:—Illustrations by courtesy 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Our Earth Roads: What Shall We Do 
With Them? 


By Harlan H. Edwards 


ARTH strects are usually the most neg 
E, lected of city highways Although there 
are often more miles of dirt streets in 
small cities and towns than there are pave 
ments, it is often found that very little atten 
tion is given to keeping them in passable shap« 
The cause of this neglect is usually not an u 
willingness on the part of the public officials 
to do the work, but rather an ignorance of 
how best to do it in order to make the avail 
able money secure the most permanent results. 
We cannot pave all our streets, so we must 
find some other way to take care of them 
There are a number of means of converting 
earth streets into hard-surfaced highways at 
a nominal expense, two of which are typical 
One of these, a mixture of asphalt and earth, 
has been in use for several years in certain 
sections of the United States, while the other, 
a mixture of earth and a white cementing 
powder, is practically in its infancy, having 
been evolved and used chiefly around Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Special Mixtures 


The former method produces a surface not 
greatly different in appearance from the com- 
mon sheet asphalt pavement. It is obtained 
by mixing dried and pulverized earth or sand 
with hot asphalt of a certain character, spread 
ing this product on the road in the rear of the 
mixer and rolling it thoroughly to a smooth, 
even surface with steam rollers. In California 
this type of road has proved very satisfactory 
along certain boulevards or highways, and a 
similar type flourished for a time in the region 
of Kansas and Nebraska 

The other type of mixture makes virtually 
an earth-concrete slab, in which earth is mixed 
with a white powder in a concrete mixer. This 
is laid, smoothed, and allowed to “set up” 
like a cement concrete road. The finished 


product has a hard, white surface and re- 
sembles in many other respects cement con- 
crete except for the character of the material 
mixed with the cement. 

Of course such road surfaces as these 
cannot be expected to have the long life that 
cement concrete, brick and sheet asphalt or 
asphaltic concrete roads possess, nor can they 
be expected to be able to carry as heavy loads 
as these more permanent pavements unless they 
have well-drained, solid, natural foundations. 

Surfaces such as these, however, obviously 
in the experimental stage, cannot be adopted 
generally until they prove their worth, and 
even then but a small per cent of our dirt 
streets will be thus improved. We must, there- 
fore, fall back upon the good old natural earth 
roads, and since they are to be with us a long 
time, it behooves us to learn how to manage 
them. To properly care for an earth road 
does not require great skill, but rather calls 
for the exercising of common sense in the use 
of the proper tools. Earth road maintenance 
does not require a large force of laborers at 
stated intervals, but instead takes the services 
of a few men continuously whose business it is 
to work constantly to keep their roads perfect. 


Drainage 


Adequate, rapid and thorough drainage is 
the prime requisite for good roads. It is 
doubly important for earth roads, because they 
have no rigid or load-distributing surface, and 
depend for their condition upon the absence of 
excess water from the soil. City streets are 
often of a level character, so that storm-water 
sewers with frequent inlets are necessary in 
order that the water may be gotten quickly 
away. 

Where the streets slope sufficiently to cause 
storm waters to drain to their watercourses, 
and are not steep, wooden, metal, or tile 
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&. Culverts and sidewalk crossings are necessary. 








THE STORY OF EARTH-ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE IN 
Careful grading will eliminate this hole. 
maintenance. 


PICTURES, PART I 
Keeping the weeds down is a necessary item of street 
prevent wash and erosion of ditches 


4. Substantial 


inlets on steep hills 

















THE STORY OF EARTH-ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE IN PICTURES, PART I 
ferable for this work. 
detrimental to the road. 


5. A road well graded is the start of a maintenance system. Trucks or tractors, if available, are pre- 








7. The road drag is the patrolman’s best tool. 


6. Grass or sod pulled to the center of the road is dangerous, 
applied, make a good temporary road surface 


as well as 
8. Cinders, when properly 
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Grading and Dragging 
[The road grader is used to shape up t 
roadway to an even, slightly crowned surfa 
not to the steep-sided “hogs’ backs” whicl 
are found so otter A slope of inch to the 
foot is plenty, and. it should never exceed 1 
incl A good grader can also be used to cut 
al d ( lean the side dit hes so that the fr pid 
ren il of surface water is f litated Mucl 
can be accomplished with this tool in expe 
enced hands, and, on the other hand, mo 
damage can be done by a novice in an 


than can be repaired ina week 

The road drag is the companion tool to 
the grader, and is the means of keeping many 
of our dirt roads in excellent condition at littl 
expense. Wet weather softens the earth sur 
face, and allows vehicles to cut deep ruts in 
the road. It is these ruts that the drag elimi 
nates, producing a smooth, compacted surface 
for travel. The best time to use the drag is 
when the earth is damp, yet not muddy, so that 
rafie will tend to further consolidate the 
road 

The combination of these two tools is found 
in the road maintainer, which at once shapes 
up the road a little and drags the surface well. 
These machines are becoming very popular 
and will soon be found in every up-to-date 
community 

he continual use of these various road tools 
vy experienced men in patrol maintenance is 
the greatest advance made by road men in the 
past few years ts adoption by many state 
highway departments has resulted in a wonder- 
ful improvement of earth roads, and its adop- 
tion in cities will accomplish the same result 

One man with a wagon and team, equipped 
with these various tools besides the usual hand 


tools, such as shovels, picks, hammers and 
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saws, should easily take care of a district con- 
aining from three to five miles of earth road 
His duties are to keep the ditches and gutters 


clean, to grade or drag the streets when needed, 
and keep his district in first-class shape at all 
times 


Binders and Dust Preventives 


When this is accomplished, the use of sur- 
face applications such as road oil or calcium 
chloride is an aid to the retention of smooth 
roads. A good grade of road oil applied when 
the road is in proper condition serves as a 
waterproofing and _ binder, while calcium 
hloride is chiefly a moisture retainer serving 
to keep the formation of dust to a minimum in 
Iry weather 

Money is often wasted by the application of 
road oil at the wrong time, and a great injury 
done to the road surface as well. Oil should 
be applied in the spring after the road has been 
properly shaped and dragged, and before dust 
has begun to form. If this is done, the street 
may be expected to shed water quickly and 
remain smooth throughout the season. Oil 
applied over ruts or deep dust does not ac- 
complish the results which are normally ex 
pected of it, and thus money is oftentimes 
wasted Road oiling has proved of great 
benefit to many roads, and has warranted the 
expense of application, even though its period 
of service is but eight or nine months 

Intermittent freezing and thawing of the 
road-bed during the winter and spring months 
often “takes the bottom out” of the roads, and 
destroys the oiled surface. Oiling, therefore, 
must ordinarily be done over each year, pre- 
ceded by the usual grading or dragging of the 
street to secure a smooth surface. 


Cinders for Filling-in 


Where cinders are available at low cost, a 
very good surface for a moderate traffic can 
be secured. In many towns, however, the 
cindering of streets is done chiefly when they 
are. practically impassable, filling mudholes, 
deep ruts, etc., throwing the taxpayers’ money 
into the mud, and getting little finally to show 
for it except a mixture of cinders and mud 
and a few temporarily satisfied or placated 
citizens. Half the amount of cinders and labor 
applied when roads are passable, after the road 
is graded and dragged, will accomplish much 
more to provide a road surface which will give 
better and longer service. 

All of the foregoing, however, cannot pre- 
vent earth streets from becoming impassable 
at certain times during the year. Rains, freez- 
ing and thawing, excess water in the soil, and 
inadequate drainage sometimes combine to 
make the best of earth roads or streets seem- 
ingly have no bottom, but constant and care- 
ful attention will prove worth while in their 
maintenance. 
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Standardized Road Signs in England 


Ministry of Transport Adopts New Warning Signs for Use Throughout 
England, Scotland and Wales 


HE new British Ministry of Trans- 

port, deriving authority from Section 

24 of the Highways Act of 1835, early 
this year sent a circular letter to county 
councils, county boroughs, county burghs, 
borough and burgh councils, district com- 
mittees and urban and rural district 
councils, and other highway authorities 
throughout England, Wales and Scotland, 
calling to their attention a new set of road 
signs for adoption throughout the British 
Isles. 

Practically the same signs were sent out 
as standard in March, 1904, when a circular 
letter was sent throughout England, giving 
details as to the size, shape and color of cer- 
tain symbols for road signs, which had been 
jointly recommended for adoption by the 
County Councils Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations. In this 
circular letter the Local Government Board 
stated that if the recommendations of the 
Association were carried out, it would not 
be necessary for the Board to issue regula- 
tions upon the subject. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that although the signs 
recommended by the Local 
Board in 1904 have been 
adopted, a great variety of other signs and 
warning posts, both official and unofficial, 
have been placed along the highways. The 
confusing information presented by such a 
variety and number of signs has created a 
tendency among road users to disregard 
them. The Ministry of Transport has de- 
cided that this tendency can be corrected 
only by the general use of one approved 
series of standard which road 
traffic would readily become responsive, with 
resulting increase in safety to the traveling 
public. 

The signs are divided into three classes: 
(1) road direction posts; (2) warning signs 
and notices; and (3) village and place name 


signs. 


Government 
extensively 


signs, to 


Road Direction Posts 


The careful selection of the most suitable 
position for the road direction sign is of 
great importance, so as to secure the maxi- 
mum visibility on all roads of approach. It 


1 +7 ' 


is generally undesirable to mask the lower 
portion of the post in hedges or shrubs. 
Instead, the full length should be visible 
whenever possible. The direction arms 


should not project over the roadway. 

It is suggested that the direction arms be 
set at such angles on the f 
as to insure that each 


head of the post 
arm will lie along the 
immediate general direction of the road 

is indicating. 
should indicate the 
and only the arms indicating the same road 
should be set in the 


In ill cases the lower arn 
more importam roa 


same horizonal plane 
lhe length of arm for new direction posts 


is mainly dependent upon the number of let 


ters in the longest place name 
Dis ns NS AND | A ike 
1) Height of irms from Mini g et 
ground Max 
) Length of arm, incl 
route number variable) Mir E 
Depth of arm Mir t ' e 
Separation betweer rms M 
e) Lettering, black 
ters raised '-i1 na 
white ground 
“or single line tt 
For d hI Te 
Post Paint latin ie 
(g) Route numbers 4-inch block figure 
raised 
Ist class ids—Bla ‘ \ 
white ground 
2nd class roads—Plack letter B 
black ground 
h) Precedence of routes Lower rit 
if tant r | 


It is interesting to note that provision is 
made on each post for the name of the 
highway authority 
maintenance. In all but exceptional cases 
the arm is lettered on both 


responsible for its 
sides, the near- 
and then the 


fe low ed by 


est village being given first, 

next nearest important town 

the terminal town if necessary. The mile- 
immediately 
following the name of the place to which 
it refers, the fraction being 
quarter mile and _ the 
measured from the civic 
or village. The supporting posts of 
direction signs, and also the 
arms, should be painted white 


age is given in figures only, 
lowest one- 

distances being 
center of the town 
road 
field of the 
T he border- 

















ng, letters and figures should stand in relief 


nch above the field and be painted black 
Warning Signs and Notices 

The Ministry of Transport particular! 
recommends that the value and position of 
all danger signs which are at present ex- 
istent be carefully reviewed and that they 
be removed, if not found absolutely essen 
tial, as the greater the number of such sign 
the less their value Great importance 1s 
attached to the careful selection of the sit 
and the placing of the post clear of bushes 
or other obstructions to visibility, so that 
the full length of the supporting post ts 
seen. Where a choice of position exists, 
due regard is paid to the background for 





showing up the sign. The warning rs 
which are used _ include Speed Limit 
Caution, School, Level Crossing, Cross- 


| le Corner, Steep Hill 


Roads, Corner, Doul 

The special danger which is to be guarded 
against is indicated by means of a clear and 
legible symbol based on the international 


symbols as far as applicable, together with 
title in letters 2 inches 
high upon a vertical plate 12 inches wide 


a clear and simple 


and 21 inches long, attached to a post below 
the danger sign. Cast iron is recommended 
for the material of which the plates should 
be constructed, with letters and details in 
relief: flat enameled sheet iron is not recom 
mended for use in England owing to its 
liability to damage and defacement by 
tones, Special attention is paid to the 


lination of road signs in towns at! 





areas where street lighting posts exist. The 
following dimensions and details are recom 
mended for purposes of standardization 


(a) Height t the under-side ft the red 


Size t notice ate er-al l t s Ww 
hes hig 
Upper 1 1 « ¢ symbol, 1 s 
height 
Lowe = text of notice. ¢ 
eight 
etters wit nch separation for tw 
lines j-inch margin all round 
Symbols to be of standard pattern 
above. or as added to from time to time I 
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be raised “%-inch and painted black on a 
white field 

(d Height f lower edge of notice plate fron 
g nd, 6 feet 9 inches No danger signs to 
be exhibited without symbols 


\ll danger signs are placed facing ap- 
proaching traffic and on the near side of the 
road, which in England is the left. They 
are located as closely as possible to a dis- 
tance of 75 to 100 yards from the object of 
danger or the beginning of the danger zone, 
and free from any obstruction such as lamp- 
posts, tel 


egraph poles, trees, etc. 

\ll posts to which signs are attached are 
painted white and are of iron or other 
suitable material firmly imbedded in the 
ground. It is interesting to note that cross- 
road danger signs are not considered neces- 
sary at cross-roads where direction posts 
are readily visible from both approaching 


roads. 


Village and Place Name Signs 

It is generally agreed that it is a great 
convenience to the travelling public if 
notices are erected on the main approaches 
to towns and villages, giving the name of 
town or village. These name plates are 
recommended for adoption by the Ministry 
of Transport where necessary. The plate 
can also carry the route number of the road 
upon which it is erected, and the name of 
the county council, or county borough 
council. The width or diameter of the sup- 
porting post at top and bottom is optional, 
as is also its design. The following specifi- 
cations are recommended: 


1) Height to center of name on plate, 7 feet 
(minimum) 

(b) Height of letter, 6 inches r be raised, 
painted black on white field, down-stroke to 
equal twice the width of the up-stroke, 1% 
inches to 2 inches clearance top and bottom 
Route numbers to be in 3-inch letters. 
Council's title in 1%-inch letters. 


To be sited on near side of road facing ap 


proaching traffic and at a distance of ap 
proximately 100 yards or thereabouts from 
the first houses of the village or town 

The color of the supporting posts and also the 
field of the sign should be painted plain 
white The letters and figures should stand 
in relief ‘%-inch above the field and be 


painted black. The color used to denote the 
name of the highway authority on the sign 
is optional, 





Illustrations of English Road Signs on Page 305 
The road signs depicted on the following page may well be studied carefully by 
American highway and traffic engineers, as the symbols are particularly clear and 
They cover all needs for warning motor traffic. 


easily remembered 
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A Slogan for the Community 


By Oswald Ryan 


ANY American cities have adopted 
M slogans, and many others are looking 

for them. A slogan is a terse ex- 
pression of some general or specific merit 
or opportunity-giving quality of the com- 
munity, or a pointed expression of a civic 
standard for quickening some desired qual- 
ity in the common life of its citizenship. 

Two important benefits may be derived 
from the employment of an effective city 
slogan. As a medium of publicity it has 
proved its worth. A city may be widely 
advertised if it offers a slogan that catches 
the imagination of the country—as, for 
example, the advertising phrase of the pro- 
duct that “made Milivaukee famous.” 

Another benefit which a city draws from 
a good slogan is the quickening of forces 
within its own citizenship that make for 
community progress. Such slogans as “Do 
It for Providence” or “Onward, Cleve- 
land!” although wanting in picturesqueness 
or individuality, may actually bring increased 
prosperity and larger life because of a 
quickened sense of social solidarity directly 
stimulated by it. Such a slogan becomes 4 
rallying cry, calling its citizens to join in 
the forward march of the city’s progress. 

Perhaps the largest group of community 
slogans are those that proclaim general in- 
dustrial and commercial opportunities. Thus 
Albany, Ore., advertises itself as “The Hub 
of the Willamette Valley”; Easton, Pa., be- 
comes “Easton, City of Resources”; Missis- 
sippi’s capital urges the rest of the world 
to “Share Jackson’s Opportunities”; Gal- 
veston, Tex., borrowing the coinage of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, has become “The 
Treasure Island of America.” 

Another group of cities express their 
pride in the possession of some particular 
industry: “Danbury Crowns Them All,” 
for the hat-making city in Connecticut: 
Hood River Valley, Ore., is proud of itself 
as the “University of Apple Culture”; 
Salem, Ore., claims distinction as the 
“Cherry City of the World”; Rockwell City, 
Iowa, is “The Golden Buckle on the Corn 
3elt” ; Schenectady, N. Y., is willing to be 
known as “The City That Lights and Hauls 
the World.” 

Other slogans suggest natural or cultural 


advantages: word comes from Arizona that 
“The Sun Is Shining To-day in Phoenix,” 
and of Colorado Springs, Colo., it is said, 
“She Sits Forever in the Sun.” 


Significant Slogans 


What are the essentials of an effective 
slogan? The first requirement is that it 
shall signify something in particular. One 
city calls itself a “City of Homes’’—but all 
cities have homes. Another is “The City 
with a Future”—equally applicable to any 
city not expecting immediate annihilation. 

The second quality is convincingness. 
Such expressions as “Houghton—Home of 
Hustle,” “Holyoke Delivers the Goods,” 
“Grand Rapids Knows How,” quickly be- 
come trite and lacking in the persuasive ele- 
ment. In contrast to such slogans is that of 
Lorain, Ohio, “Where Coal and Iron Meet.” 

The use of metaphors is another habit of 
slogan inventors. Numerous cities call 
themselves the “Hub” of something, many 
others are “Queen” cities, and several are 
“Cities of Opportunity”—which is nothing 
distinctive in this country. Metaphoric 
language may be employed wth telling ef- 
fect, as by Chattanooga, Tenn., “The 
Dynamo of Dixie.” 

Originality is another essential. The 
slogan should not have already been used 
by another city. Euphony may help a 
phrase to catch in the memory, and slogans 
that use alliteration or rhyme—such as 
“Active, Alive, Alert Alliance,” “Atlanta 
Always Ahead,” “Seattle, Seaport of Suc- 
cess,” “Boom Hume,” “Ft. Wayne with 
Might and Main’’—are easily remembered, 
though some of them are wanting in other 
good qualities. Puns should be avoided. 

The slogan which contains these essential 
elements is not quickly forgotten. Unless it 
has this power of persisting in the minds of 
those who hear it or read it, it will fail in 
its purpose. 

When a town sets out to choose a slogan, 
not only is a “slogan contest” likely to ob- 
tain an excellent slogan, but it should stimu- 
late codperative thought among citizens 
It furnishes sound publicity for the city 
This method of securing a slogan has been 
used several times with great success. 
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Should Boards of Education Be Inde- 
pendent of the City Government?’ 


NE of the outstanding problems in 
O American education is the relation 

of the board of education and the 
public schools to the municipality of which 
they are a part. There are many who hold 
the theory that public education is properly 
one department of the municipal organiza- 
tion, on an equality, so far as city govern- 
ment is concerned, with the police and fire 
departments. This theory implies that the 
mayor or the city council, or some municipal 
commission to which this power is delegated, 
shall act upon the budget presented by the 
board of education, determine the amount 
which shall be appropriated for the public 
schools and levy the necessary tax along 
with the other city taxes. The opposite 
theory, repeatedly upheld by the courts, is 
that public education is distinctly a state 
function; that the state should delegate to 
the board of education the power to deter- 
mine its own budget and to levy a sufficient 
tax, having regard only for state limitations 
as to the amount of the tax rate. 

In this report we have classified all boards 
of education in three groups—independent, 
dependent and special. Those which are in 
no way limited by the local city govern- 
ment but which determine the amount of 
their budget and levy their own tax are 
“independent.” Such boards may be either 
elected by the people or appointed by the 
mayor or other officials. It is likewise pos- 
sible that the tax which they levy may be 
certified to the regular city officials and 
collected along with the other city taxes. 
Boards which are really subdivisions of the 
municipal government and whose budgets 
may be changed by municipal authorities 
are “dependent.” 


The Special or Middle Group 


One who has not made a study of the 
problem might suppose that it is a simple 
matter to classify any board of education 
in one of these two groups, but such is not 
the case. There are all degrees of variation, 
from the board which is completely inde- 
pendent in the full sense of the word, to 


* Epitortat Note.—From “Know and Help Your 
School,” the report of a survey directed by the Na- 
tional Committee for Chamber of Commerce Codpera- 
ton with the Public Schools, and the American City 

ureau. 


those in a few of the Eastern cities whose 
budget must be passed on, and may be re 
duced by, as many as three or four different 
municipal authorities. In this middle group 
lie those boards whose budgets are not 
passed upon by the mayor or selectmen but 
by the entire group of voters assembled for 
that purpose in an annual town or school 
meeting. Other boards of education are 
not dependent upon municipal authorities, 
but are far from independent in that their 
budgets must be passed upon by some county 
or state commission or by some other spe 
cially constituted body not related to the 
municipal government. This middle group 
which is not definitely independent, and yet 
is not dependent upon the mayor or some 
municipal authorities, is called “special.” 
All such boards are dependent, but in a 
different way and usually in a smaller de- 
gree than are those definitely named “de- 
pendent.” 

In this middle group are placed the cities 
of New Jersey, where the budget must be 
passed upon by a special board of school 
estimates; the cities of Oklahoma, where 
the board is dependent upon an_ excise 
board; the Ohio cities whose budgets may 
be reduced by a special county commission; 
those New England cities whose budgets 
must be submitted direct to a town meeting 
of some sort, and many of the Western 
cities where some county authority deter 
mines the budget. Throughout the classifi 
cation the fact as to whether or not the 
board of education was appointed or elected 
has been disregarded, though it may well 
be argued that an otherwise independent 
board whose members ard appointed by the 
mayor and who may be removed at his 
pleasure is in a very real sense dependent 
A classification of boards of education must 
be either very general or must use at least 
nine or ten different groupings. For the 
purpose of this report the first plan seemed 
desirable. 


Forty-Seven Per Cent of Boards 
Independent 
It is accepted by those who have made a 
study of the problems of public education 
that boards of education should be inde- 
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TABLE 1—BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
INDEPENDENCE, ELECTION, NUMBER OF MEMBERS, TERM OF SERVICE AND PAY OF BOARDS OF 


EDUCATION. 
Number of Number of Me- Me- Per 
Board Board dian dian Cent Median 
Per Num Years jof Cities Yearly 
CITIES Cent ber Term All Salary 
Inde Spe De Elect Ap Elect Mem- of Board | of Those 
pend cial pend ed point ed bers Board | Mem- Paid 
ent ent ed per Mem- bers 
Board bers Paid 
Small, Eastern 31 26 2 61 15 80.3 7 3 5.3 $36.00 
Small, Southern 18 i s 22 sS 73.3 6 4 36.4 40.00 
Small, Great Lakes 33 28 7 55 13 80.9 > 3 27.1 150.00 
Small, Great Plains 32 s 0 10 0 100.0 6 3 0.0 
Small, Western 4 is 0 22 0 100.0 > } 4 9.1 140.00 
| 
Middle, Eastern 9 6 19 26 7 78.8 9 4 0.0 
Middle, Southern 6 { 6 5 54.5 7 4 0.0 
Middle, Great Lakes 15 11 24 ) 82.8 6 3 27.6 300.00 
Middle, Great Plains 7 4 0 11 0 100.0 7 3 0.0 
Middle, Western 2 ; l 6 0 100.0 5 3 60.0 360.00 
Large, Eastern 4 5 ~ 8 8 50.0 9 3 6.3 | 1,200.00 
Large, Southern 5 0 4 ) 4 55.6 7 3 0.0 
Large, Great Lakes 2 ? s 1 88.9 7 4 14.3 100.00 
Large, Great Plains i 0 1 5 0 100.0 7 6 0.0 
Large, Western 4 0 6 1 85.7 7 4 57.1 500 . 00 
Eastern 44 7 49 95 30 76.0 7 3 3.8 50.00 
Southern 29 { 17 23 17 66.0 7 4 20.0 40.00 
Great Lakes 50 44 12 7 i9 82.1 6 3 26.3 180.00 
Great Plains 43 12 l 56 0 100.0 6 ) 0.0 
Western 10 24 l $4 l 97.1 5 4 26.5 360.00 
Small 118 84 7 200 36 84.7 6 3 14.6 100.00 
Middle 39 24 28 73 17 81.1 7 3 2.6 300 . 00 
Large 19 13 15 32 14 69.6 7 13.6 500.00 
All Cities 176 121 80 O05 67 82.0 6 3 13.9 150.00 


pendent. It will be seen in the first column 
of Table I that 170, or 47 per cent, of those 
cities reporting have been so classified 
Eighty, or 21 per cent, are definitely de- 
pendent upon some municipal authority, 
while 121, or nearly one-third of the cities, 
fall in the middle or “special” group. 
\mong the geographical groups the Great 
Plains cities have the highest per cent of 
independent boards of education. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the boards in this group 
are independent, and the city of Milwaukee 
has the only board which js definitely de- 
pendent. The highest per cent of dependent 
boards of education is found in the cities 
of the Eastern States. Here 38 per cent 
are dependent, 28 per cent special, and 34 
per cent independent. Because of the preva- 
lence of the county unit of organization in 
the Western States, very many of these 
cities, 69 per cent, are classed as “special.” 








Independent Boards in Small Cities — 

Among the size groups it will be noted 
that there is a distinct tendency in the 
large cities to make the board of education 
dependent upon municipal authority. Only 
16 per cent of the cities smaller than 30,- 
000 are dependent, but 31 and 32 per cent 
respectively, of the middle and large cities 
are dependent; 49 per cent of the small 
cities, 43 per cent of the middle cities, and 
40 per cent of the large cities are definitely 
independent. 

The best interests of the public schools 
cannot be served in a city where the budget 
of the board of education may be reduced 
and remodeled by city officials who have not 
made a definite study of the needs of the 
schools. One of the most significant find- 
ings of this study is that only one-third of 
these cities are willing to be handicapped 
by such an organization of the public school 
system. 





Savanna, Il. 





Let us have an end of playing up the shortcomings and drawbacks of teaching. Let 
us change our tune and play the golden note of the real fun there is in it, and the true-as- 
you-live satisfaction to be gotten out of it—C, H. Levitt, Superintendent of Schools, 
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he director and the city é 
horus embrace, so far O 
ayors Shore,” by Sullivan, “Olaf Tryg 
by Grieg, “Messiah,” by Hand 
watha,” by S. Coleridge 
“comt . - . Hac Sumy - Cc) 
The Municipal Commission En- prin nga Png soe x of Pani 
courages Good Music Katwijk, director of both the Chor 
Dattas, Tex.—The Municipal Musi the Orchestra. 
Commission of Dallas is a body nominated The first work of the Commi 
by the Mayor in 1919 for the purpose of co- endorsement of the Dallas Symphony 01 
ordinating all efforts of music clubs, or chestra, which, while not supp lo 
ganizations, dealers, etc., towards the per maintained by the Music Comn 
fection and encouragement of high-class during the past season, been the r 
music for the community. many special attentions from the ( 
September 25, 1919, was proclaimed by sion. A member of the Music | 
the Mayor as “Music Dav” in Dallas. at is president of the Orchestra, and thi 
which time the Music Commission spon- that arrangement much has beet 
sored a city-wide celebration, asking the plished to the advantage of both org 
merchants, factories, stores, music teachers, tions. The proper development of the Mu 
dealers and clubs to codperate in the ob nicipal Chorus makes it important to | 
servance of the day in such manner as to available an orchestra which | I 
make all “Think of Music.” The further willing to assist in the rendit 
ance of this spirit has been evidenced dur- Chorus programs. 
ing the season by the active and hearty One of the big things the M 
support the Commission has rendered the sion has fostered has been th 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra, the creation at the various parks. If one doubts 
of the Municipal Chorus, the conducting of dom of spending the money ne ry to 
Music Memory Contests, and an effort to put on the sing-songs, he need 
procure a greater and more attractive num- to the parks and watch the crowd they , 
ber of summer concerts for the parks. sing, sometimes a popuar number, then a 
‘ One of the most significant acts of the patriotic number, a folk song 
Music Commission is the organization of ing “America.” Different 
the Municipal Chorus, comprising two hun represented, all singing 
. dred voices, by Mrs. F. H. Blankenship, ly universal language 
secretary of the Music Commission, who is sic 
ilso chairman of the Chorus. It is inter- \nother splendid feat 
esting to know that all the professionals in program of the Music ‘ 
¢ the city are members of the Chorus, the Music Memory Contests 
| soloists being selected from this body. Re school children, under the 
: hearsals are held weekly, the Commission Miss Sadie Williams, Supe 
supplying the music and meeting the ex n the public schools. The result f tl 
penses incidental to the operation of the project have been far-reaching indeed, in 
Chorus. The organization is unique in that that approximately six thou 
it has no dues and no fines, but is held to from the fifth grade to high scl 
gether by the loyalty of the members to had the benefit of the pr he 
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r ting fund. In addition to all this, they are mak 
ng a small profit on the investment I 


: lallas Municipal } city tax rate 1s $1.25. 
) I lorsed as the 1 tu Phe light plant has a valuation of $&9,2% 


ided indebtedness Ot 4 0 








; . od “ee : 
{ tol} ith cor e! monthly income 1s $3,890, with an oper Py 
e Sout hirst cost Of 31,575, upon a rate of 10 cents 
e first kw 8 cents for the next 75 k 
cents thereafter for lighting 
} > 
2. iit tn U5 4 Tre 3 
. 
«V0 k nd 4 ere 
iter system, with a luation | 
rchestra t $48 ind a bonded indebtedness of $4 
oa s making a monthly profit of $56 
al part oO the tat Cave i retire its onds. allow for depreci 
: ool 
: e extensions. Its equipment includes 
- 
: 


)0-foot tower tank, fed by a Booster pum 
tor-driven, from a surface suppl 


$$$ __—___—_—— fed | electric-driven motor pumps fro 





three vells whose pump capacit 1 1.09 

City Mana ers gallons per minute for 24 hours Phi 

g yplemented by one Fairbanks-Morse di 

rect-connected duplex pump that deliver 

o gallons per minute to the mains 

Public Utilities Operated Success- CURTIS A. KEEN 

fully Under Commission- _— 
Manager Government 
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. nag : ght ater pt rep i A City Plan for Grand ~—— 


: ; .wD Rapips, Micu.—Or 2 9 

, ; 1 p ‘ A+ that time the ‘ 4 “ 2 : 

. a the M ivor of Grand Rapids appointe: 

ce Spay Pe i ere > City Planning Commission of five member 





ere i oO ( ‘ : 

| he first year was devoted irge 

( re tnreatene | 4 . ‘ Tk! 

estigation The beginning 
a | the organization 1! eaitnhy shape 
»* ‘ ; int ’ ‘ : . 4 
} nce ring to obtain suthcient 
| e the prenarati 
2 \ an 
} () 


/ St. Louis, to prepare suc! 
: ears Meat hile the , 
; been ( ( 
the iddition of r 
. 
m the city gove 
. ) ( rs Oo Pub ( ~~ c¢ 
e, the City Engine ind the S 
endent of Parks It has eC 
‘ ; ‘ ] . = , + +} 
. aing as a city department vith 
I pres t it rr iceme! ‘ a , 
; : . , ‘ time secretary employed. 
Peas 17 Cae of . : nt ‘ ' : 
. a h HUGH E. LYNCI 
7 
|} | King Secretary, City Plan: ( 
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A HOT AFTERNOON IN RESERVOIR PARK, FORT WAYNE, IND 
Artificial Lake Proves Popular cavated near-by, it 
rT Wayne, Inp.—When this city built 4 S®allow lake 
it was necesSary to raise ; centel 
bankment. Earth for t 
= _ ss 
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WINTER SPORT AT RESERVOIR PARK, FORT WAYNE, IND 
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TOURISTS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 





Recreation 
' Departments 





Inviting Camping Ground for 
Auto Tourists 


Sat Lake City, Uraun.—For more than 
fifty vears Salt Lake City has been the half 
wav house that links the East and the West 
First, the gold-seeking caravans stopped 
there for food and shelter, then continued 

heir weary wa refreshed Now oto! 
sts from all parts of the country find 
haven of rest d comfort n the tair 


tv on the western slope of the Wasatch 
Mountains 

This year the City Commission has pr« 
vided a new and much larger automobile 
uund than the city has ever had 
called Walker Field and lies 
within two blocks of the heart of the busi- 





ness section The field contains 8 acres and 
will accommodate 400 cars. It is equipped 
with water, sewers, ar¢ lights, a wash-rack 
nd hose for car-washing; in fact, with 
evel convenience required by the aut 

ist, includiu en brick ovens tor cook 

purposes. It was the original intention 


the Commissioner of Parks and Pl 
grounds, who has charge of the grounds, t 
ide gas for oking and install meters, 

\ is the ent the brick ovens would be 

re enjovabl Fire-wood is furnished 
free. A commissary building, at which the 
tourists’ larders may be replenished is lo 
cated on the 


SNioT 
is 


grounds. 


s posted on the whitewashed fence 


which surrounds the park invite the travelet 





MEET IN SALT LAKE’S AUTO CAMP 


top and rest as the guest of Salt Lake 
Cit Hundreds of tall shade trees make the 
place an ideal camping ground, and the visi 
tor is allowed to stay as long as his fancy) 
lictates. Travelers from Maine mingle with 
those from Arkansas, and the friendliest 
pirit prevails at the camp. As many 
50 cars have been parked there at one time 
representing nearly every state in 
nion, and the number is constantly 
SAM K. SMITI 
Lake Commer ( 


Public Welfare | 
Departments 





aes 





How One City Is Meeting 
Unemployment 
BripGerort, Conn.—In May of this year 
t became quite evident that the usual 
amount of money appropriated for the item 
of Out-Door Poor Relief of the city’s 
Charities’ Department budget, namely $24, 


000, would be hopelessly inadequate for the 
relief of the large numbers of the une! 


loyed applying for assistance. As a mat 

ter of fact, the expenditure for one month 
exceeded $50,000. It was decided, there 
fore, to ask the State Legislature for 


thority to provide $300,000 in short-tern 
notes. This authority was granted, th 
providing, however, that the money shoul 
be expended “for relief of and to provide 
work for needy persons in Bridgeport” b 
a commission specifically appointed by tl 
Legislature. 

The Commission, when organized, d 
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cided to function 
through the Depart- 
nent of Public Chari- 
ties and all applications 
for relief under this act 
made through this 
department. The de- 
partment in turn em- 
loys the men at work 
streets designated 
by the Department of 
Public Works and in 
the parks under the di- 
rection of the Park De- 
partment, providing the 
pplications are found 
upon investigation to 
1 need. 


Che rate of pay is 30 














cents per hour for a 


ine-hour day. The AKRON’S NURSERY WILL REDUCE THE COST OF TREES TO 
number of days per THE CITY 
eek allowed a man 
ries from two to five according to the others. The City Planning 
umber of his dependents. To date more ertained that this nursery 
han 600 men have been employed and _ the extremely low price of $500, it 
much valuable work has been done on th inspecting the trees, urged the 
grounds and farm of our almshouse, Hill quire it. Arrangements were mad 
side Home, in grading the streets and in e» ing the ground for three years 
tending and developing park acreage. At \bout fifty per cent of the 
the present rate of expenditure, it 1s est planting size. It is proposed to 1 
ited that the money will last until De planting in city streets and par] 
cember I. to sell them to property owners at 
m ce ahaa > ion price, to encourage a general tre 
€ iry ‘ Ss 


program. On the recommendatior 





eiccaen City Planning Commission, the 


cluded in many of its plans for 


e provements for the past veal the oa 
' ity / oresters | of trees in parking strips. These tr 


— 





| cost from $2 to $4 each. It wil 
_— to supply them for nothing, or at a 
Akron Acquires a Nursery i more than (Sealy git 
\KroN, Onto.—The city of Akron re RROe See fees Caree Years OC © 


eer” - : probably be transplanted this year 
cently acquired a shade tree nursery con- ' 


taining about 13,000 trees, including some of 
the best varieties—mostly Norway maples 
and European lindens, with a few pin oaks, 
Oriental planes, maidenhair trees and 


venient place in one of the city parks 
where they will become the nucl 


unicipal nursery 


Child Health Demonstration to Show What a Town Can Do 


Mansfield and Richland County, Ohio, velopment of their children. This demon 
have been selected by the National Child stration will cover a period of five years and 
Health Council as the scene for a unique will deal with children of all ages. It will 
demonstration of what American com- be directed by Dr. Walter H. Brown, 
munities can do for the most healthful de- formerly health officer of Bridgeport, Conn. 
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| The Cafeteria Method of Serving Lunch 
| to School Children 


By Laura C. Fawcett 


; irge grou fy le within imited room director, if left unhamper« 

. til the cateter ervice In no other much with either space. Phe 

hod st lred ave her first consideratio1 

; le be serve efficiently, at so s t be large, but if light and airy 

: ‘ ’ hart a I he ‘ with approved labor-sa 
make t tl est s t ror ‘ I es, can be the laboratory 


many hundred pupils 


Director, High School Lunch Department, East Orange, N. 


is an esta he fact that the t en il] the basement or loft. Neither f tl 
cient and satistactory method I sery y a desirable location, but a trained 
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Low-Water Bridges in the Southwest 


Various Types of Curbs, Concrete Fords and Bridges to Pass Flood Flows 

















; IGHWAY engineers are sometimes lows floods to pass over with¢ 
called upon to solve the problem of \nother form of low-water bridge con 
handling infrequent flood waters sists of several short reinforced concrete 

which must cross an important highway and spans which clear the ordinary dry or low 
for which it is difficult or impractical to water flow. These spans are carried on 

} make ample culvert provision. Sometimes it piers which rest either on footings if a rock 
is necessary to anticipate that a short sec- bed is availabie, or on a concrete slab when 
tion of important highway will be under the foundation is sand or gravel. In the 
water during severe freshets because the latter case an apron or cut-off wall ex 
grade of the highway cannot be established tends into tne stream-bed to protect the 
above flood line except at prohibitive ex- slab from scour. During high water these 
pense. Many of the little draws or valleys bridges are wholly submerged, theretore 
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A TYPICAL THREE-SPAN, LOW-WATER BRIDGE IN KANSAS 


- cee ee 


in the Southwest are dry except when a guard-rails or hand-rails are usual] mitted 
: heavy rain occurs, and then they are rag to prevent detritus or suspe1 
é ing torrents for a few hours. A fairly good from lodging. In many cases th 
q bridge or an extra large culvert would be _ the bridge is lower than the ends 
4 necessary to pass the maximum flood wate lo the dweller in a flat, we tered 
y without allowing the road to be washed out. country, a low-water bridge is rath 
: In such places what is called a water over-  prehensible, because of the fact that his 
; pass or low-water bridge is built. This native rivers remain in flood for weeks at 
i consists simply in grading out the banks to atime. This is not the case in the South 
7 secure a gentle slope down into and out’ west, for during a hard rain f re 
of the watercourse. The roadway is then to travel, and the average str esa 
concreted for a width of from 14 to 16 feet mere creek a few hr iftet 
and for a length sufficient to extend above 
high-water mark on both sides. Wing- Concrete Fords 
walls extend well down, to prevent under The Texas Highway Depart has 
cutting by the river. Such a structure is adopted a standard design f ( 


much cheaper than a large culvert and al- Ford or “dip.” Wh 
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r whicn r t cI ( AT 
; ‘ eve rsol ecte 
th | ' ¢ 
} S¢ ‘ desig 
( crete with ito 
ne ea Of opening necessary ror the 
' , 
te! 1 ] essentials whit 
r the desi ( such a stt ‘ 
€ ot ca origi iN 
the stream wer ollowed € tly 
‘ ; 1, + ' ¢ + 
\ cret en ne steepes il 
+ ] ] 
Oo tiie iche \\ i ost vertica in 
; ; ‘ + } 
ne Trtical curves oO ne ude il re 
eg ng f the approach ere consti ted 
‘ i ridicul sma dius There have 
‘ I ber ncret aips which 
not be neg ted n automobile going 
faster thar é hour without wre« 
; 
é t tet oO the 
1 n i ( iv oO plea ) 
e, care and good judgment must be 
plied to the design and installation of the 
tructure The concrete aip must prov ide 
I 
, , . . 
to! drainag s that the depth otf the water 
na af srelacit acer " }, 1] 
and its velocity across the roadway will 


present an extreme hazard to the life 
ind property of persons using the highway. 
Where the depth and velocity of the water 


ccasionally assume dangerous proportions, 
uitable warning signs should be provided. 
Che structure should be built so that it will 
not be damaged or undermined by the ero- 
sion of overflow water. As the lowest point 
of the dip should allow for the ready pas- 
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sage of water and drainage of the up 
tream side of the watercourse, the trans 
verse surface of the road across this point 


should be a straight line, with the dow: 
stream edge from one to three inches lowe1 


tha the up-stream edge. The ends of the 
col te approaches to the dips should ex 
tend to a point above the flow line to pre 
vent erosion of abutting road surfacing 


ovide easy traveling it should be 


extend to complete the vertical cur 
Some Interesting Instances 
onstruction of the Ripley-Fairplai 

Kson County, W. Va., it was found 


section of the highw i) crossed 





1 


broad and rather flat valley between tw 


nes which discharged large volumes 
vater at periods of heavy rain and 
he nows were melting rap‘dly The 


rete bridge built at this point carried 
e roadway at an elevation sufficiently high 
ng the pavement just above the ordi- 
iry water-line of the creek. Provision fo1 
he ordinary storm water was made by 

v culvert having three 5-foot openings 
The highway pavement is 16 feet wid 
s carried across the opening as an 
al part of the culvert without any 
breaks in the paved surface. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 


typical low-water bridge in Kansas. This 
construction is quite generally used in the 
wooded parts of the state, but is objectior 

able because drift piles up against the 
bridges during storms. General plans have 
been drawn up by the Kansas Highway 
Commission showing the details of con 
struction of this type of bridge in different 
ways. Concrete piers have been found to 
be more successful, although some bridges 
have been built by using concrete piles sup 
porting a concrete cap. The general prac 
tice in the use of these bridges is to use 
a span length of from 14 to 20 feet. The 
distance from the roadway to the bed of 
the stream should be greater than 32 feet, 
although this distance is increased in some 
cases. The Kansas state laws will not allow 
a bridge of this nature to be used with 
a roadway less than 18 feet, as anything 
less than this would be considered danger- 
ous. 
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One tree will make a million matches; one match may destroy a million trees. Help 


protect our forests 
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Chamber of ------ 


Commerce Activities 


ins Public Affairs 








Secures Playgrounds for City was done, with 


ND Outo.—Three months ago the ring Of 192 ( t 
llay had no established play resenting 1 el <i 
inds tor the children of its twenty thou ity, came to the Cha 
citizens. To-day, as a result of thé foster and lay out a plat } 
ts of the Chamber of Commerce in ca which would result i 
peration with other local organizations, tion centers this seasor 
indlay lays claim to having two of t lhe work had to | 
st equipped recreation centers in the stat the financial or mater D 
Ohi iuthorities \pproximately $ 
\t the time that the Findlay Chamber of | ratsed through public subscript 
merce was organized, in March, 192 n establishing the two g 
ne of the planks of the program of work money was raised in small a 
lled for recreation facilities. Yet the donations from the ne 
iginal committee of the Chamber found clubs, school children, churche 
uch strenuous opposition on the part of men. The result was that tl 
meaning, but ill-advised, citizens and spread over a large portio1 
the part of public authorities, that it was ship 
ned necessary to spend the first season lhe city of Findlay takes 
developing educational propaganda. This n its north side gro 




















THE CHILDREN OF FINDLAY, OHIO, ENJOYED THE ‘‘LANTERN CONTEST’’ IN THE 
PLAYGROUND PROVIDED FOR THEM BY THE CHAMBER 
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res of corn st e Chamber Cooperates with School 
t und. Ont Department in American- 

by ge ization Work 

" Or rie SAN SE, CALIF The importancs 


nization work is realized 





. hamber of Commerce of this cit 
tic { quipment 


ely coope rated with the school d 


rtment in making good American citize1 
; ; the foreign-born residents of the city a 
é t t e ef ipment of ti . , 
: : ‘ : : ount rhe school department, in its mg 
; gives a thorough course in citize1 
; \t the end of the last courss 
ie having completed the 
the tisfaction of the Federal 
; , iuthorities, was graduated with appr 
th side grout ; 
remonies in the presence otf sever 
ine ci. 
: ‘ red of San Jose s leading men and ‘ 
esta ent of traci : ; Jose 
manifested their dee 
ie eae 
? 
< rceises were patriot 
- ‘ . 
. oth speecnes ind 
: c , : 
etn th ad esses é 
the class showin g 
\1 ican institut } 
: ed with a spirit of pa 
( e emulated 
Silk honor bade 
r n ers I ne c 
: \_{ c ce l At ‘ 





County Highway Development 


Promoted by Chamber 
Kans.—The vi f 


ple of Pitts! ir¢g, Kat th 
g] ys would 1 throug 
ya ‘ ; 
ections 18 novy issures 
t ( ' 1 
: ed Che Chamber o 
‘ ec ly active 
7 . the past ve 


have been mace 
ot { raw ford \ 
s of this important 
of it is on the Ozark Tt 


' Ae. efferson Highway routes. This ne 
_ oy : extends from the county line on the soutl 
2 al » the county line on the north 
short side roads. The gradi 
J ridge nd culvert work is 1 be 
dly pushed forward and the 
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concrete surfacing will be done next sun lators, and thereby secured the a 
mer. The only exception to this is one and tion of $100,000 for a new 9 
one-eighth miles connecting with the main At home this did much to center att 
street of Pittsburg on the north, which will on the school and was a great h 
be surfaced with brick before the coming Chamber in creating interest bot 

| winter sets in and over the district. The next thing 

Three grading gangs are now at work on was to plan a continuous advert 9 

the road trom Arma to the Crawford paign for the school. and ‘ 
Bourbon county line on the north to push was set aside to carrv it on. This 
it to completion as rapidly as possible. All ing campaign consists of displ 

: the work is on Federal Aid road projects, ments in the newspapers in the s 
and eighteen of the nineteen bridges have trict, of display Pes 
been completed. By the end of next sum teachers’ magazine published 
mer Pittsburg and Crawford County will ers of the state. and of a reg 
be able to match any county in the United newspapers of the district of 
States with well-constructed hard-surfaced 


concerning the Normal School] 
main highways running through it north some definite point of interest 
and south and east and west. munity in which the particul 

MANDI 


ary, Pittsburg Chamber ( 


f 


published. 
lhe Normal School 


the business center of the cit 


Paving Program Helps City and _ 
Normal School saciid dias 


Is Ove! i 





t Car svstel \ t ( 
DurANT, Oxita.—When the Chamber o uditorium and offer 
Commerce formulated its program of worl during the year, 
the beginning of 1919, far-seeing me by the citizens, it has suffer 
rs realized that the State Normal School of being so far from th 
could be made worth more to the cit nd because of tl 
tl an average-sized factory. This wa treets and sid 
ue because every student from out oft he Committ 
t ‘ity was of necessity accustomed to d emedy the sic 
e or less « is trading there It 
t efore determined to ke the N 1 
S etter known throughout its ents were 
d to make it more accessible came 
eciated cally. ( ( 
\s the | egislature was in session I thie t tl z 
mittee Of sixteen representatives wa | ed 
pointed and sent to the state capital where city limit ith tl I t tl 
laid the needs of increasing the fa bet en the ld 
ties of the Normal School before the leg School 1 iined 


Diwinwe « 


f Sebet diets @ oe - 











THESE BEFORE-AND-AFTER PICTURES, TAKEN A YEAR APART, SHOW ONE OF THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE DURANT CHAMBER 
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City Tax Rate Reduced 


1 The Tax and 
+1 + 
te =; one of the permanet , 
(Nakla ( er ot Comme 
established about seven year igo 
¥ ‘ ] mtil VA ; 
( er emec ve inti Wa rie 
en it eratior vere suspended, and 


een revived with the national de 
nd for governn ental economy. 
s object is to bring about the expendi 
ture of public moneys as a business man 


would expend them and its method is to 


apply business principles to the analyses of 


both municipal an uunty budgets, to keep 
watch on assessments so that there shall bi 
the minimum of inequalities and of favor 
mal 


itisn generally to act for the com 


munity as the “watchdog of the treasury 
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e committee has no set progra 


cedure It works as it sees fit best t 
ends. It may indulge in cajoler 
threats. It uses whatever « 

wisest, taking the course th 


1 


results from the political power 


tr 
I ) the deman is ft 
I ( | p » the ofthcial bud 
ers by the committee as business 
to have the public busines 
ct siness |] AS1s 


or demand is made, of cout 
mplete study of the budget 


nade, so that the committe 


occasion the appeal was made 
City Council in open session by t 

tte i whole. Public interest had bee 
sed by the judicious use of publicit 


Oakland newspapers The appe 


ot the City Council were asked to s 


with the committees They did and evel 
igances in the tentative budget wet 
pointed out The majority coun 1 





inces ana prot 


mitted the extray 


agi 
ination Ch 


e tax rate that ve 


reduced 12 cents 


Ch year Oakland was faced with tl 
ossil lity ota high tax rate Following 
the fashion prevailing the country over 
every department of the city government 


many of the city employes, wanted 

money. The budget already had bee: 

led down to a point where a reduction of 

ents 1s possible. witl an additional d 
rease probable. 

e idea of how the committee 
vorked this year may be obtained from thi 
following questions which were prepared 
nd propounded to the Council as a result 
of a study of the budget: 

Department A employs two stenographers 
and asks for an extra stenographer for the 
vacation period. Business houses do not go 
to this extra expense. Why should the 
city? 

Department B submits an increased esti- 
mate for stationery. In view of the de- 
crease in the cost of paper and printing, 
why? 

Numerous requests are made for new 
typewriters at the market price. Should the 
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city not get a discount for cash and quan garage also submitte 
tity purchase? Is any refund allowed on Here was a duplicat 
the machines? mad 
The Bureau of —— asks for an aut which was pointed 
mobile and funds for its upkeep. As th Its elimination me 
business of this bureau is brought to its of sands of dollars 
fices in the city hall, why should its head b The committe 
furnished with a machine at the public ex ywners, attorneys 
pense ? ers, expert accountants 
Department C maintains a large staff t former judge of the 
look after the collections of contractors fo pert on property values 
street improvements and other public work pany othcial Phe committe 
Should not the contractors themselves do ally representative of all cl 
their own collecting, or else pay a sufficient ers without its becoming 
fee into the city treasury to meet the ex bersome. 
pense of this department ? \s soon as the tax 
These are only a few of the numerous mittee’s work will by no m 
questions put to the City Council. That will devote the interim until 
they were effective is proved by the redu time in a study of the 
tion in the estimates noted above ods, for the committee strong] 
One thing the committee was particularly certain properties are getting 
interested in, and that was the use of city low a valuation and the | 
automobiles. It was found that each de ried in other quarters 
partment submitted estimates for the uy 
keep of its machines and that the municipal a er ; - 


The Most Reckless Motorist Pauses 
Before This Scarecrow 





Courtesy National Safety News 


THE REMAINS OF AN AUTO WHOSE DRIVER TRIED TO BEAT OUT THE ENGINE HAVE 

BEEN SET UP AT A GRADE CROSSING OF THE SAN ANTONIO AND ARKANSAS PASS 

RAILWAY IN TEXAS, AT THE SUGGESTION OF J. H. NEWBERRY, ONE OF THE COM 
PANY’S CLAIM AGENTS 


lire et ee 
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Municipal Motor Trucks 
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ONE OF DETROIT’'S SEVEN NEW PACKARD CHEMICAL AND HOSE TRUCKS 


Ea truck is equipped with twin standard Oberchain-Boyer tanks of 35 gallons capacity, made of 
open-hearth flange steel highly finished and chemically treated to prevent corrosion The tanks are 
o connected that one can be refilled while the other is being discharged. Each truck also carries one 
nickel-plated hose reel with 300 feet of 5-ply, l-inch, rubber chemical hose with 44-inch tip Larkins 
patent shut-off ch ical nozzle The chemical box is located on the running board and contains two 
charge The hose body has a capacity of 1,000 feet of double-jacketed 2'-inch fire hose. A nickel 
plated brass tube extends from the front of the hose body to the rear step as a safety rail. The truck 
arries one 16-foot extension rapid-hoist ladder with solid sides and safety locks and one 6-foot 
plaster hook Hand holds are provided for six men In addition to the special apparatus, there are 
arried two l-quart Pyrene extinguisher two Dietz firemen’s lanterns and one 36-inch crowhar 








A 500-GALLON MACK PUMPER OF THE CHICAGO FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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ONE OF A NUMBER OF COMPLETE CHAMPION STONE CRUSHING 


OUTFITS SOLD TO THE 
GEORGIA STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


The plant consists of a Number 4, 9 x 15-inch Champion crusher mounted on trucks 
a revolving screen and a 25-horse-power Farquhar engine and 


Machinery Company 


a 22-foot elevator 


boiler, furnished by the Good Road 








THE DEEP DRAINAGE DITCH SHOWN AT THE RIGHT WAS RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED IN 
NORMAN COUNTY, MINN 

On a 9-mile stretch, the ditching machine threw out 106,009 yards This dirt was level 

ma into a 20-foot roadway in lays by 10-ton Holt tractor puiling Stockland ant 


ayes tiil 








PREPAREDNESS IN TROY, N. Y. TWO 


OF THE SNOW-PLOWS PURCHASED LAST 
CLEAN THE SNOW FROM MAIN THOROUGHFARES 
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Hand versus Mechanical Handling of 
Coal and Ashes in Municipal 
Power-Plants —Part I 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


st of Tue IS Invariably tie 
greatest item of expense in the stean 
power-p'ant, averaging about 70 pet 
cent of the total cost ot power, every ettort 


should be made to save fuel—to cut down 
costs at the source Che efficient burning of 
coal is a matter of utmost importance 

\We can all remember when fuel was con 
siderably cheaper than it is now. Purchas 
ers of coal then endeavored to obtain ship 
ents of the “highest heat value,” even 

} 


though the first cost might be a little greater 


High grade coal burns cleaner, gives higher 
temperatures, higher efficiency, gives less 
trouble, costs less for freight because it 


weighs less per thousand units of heat, and 


leaves a smaller volume of ash to be han 
died Because of these important items, it 


still pays to keep an eye on heat value, but 
prices have gone up so seriously that th 
present-day trend is to buy cheap coal even 
though it may be dirty—coal that in larg: 
power-plants requires the use of mechanical 
stokers for proper firing, proportioning of 
ur, breaking up of the fuel bed, etc. Coal 
prices, we are informed, will never return 
to the pre-war level. 

Before the war it was not uncommon 
to read of debates before technical so 
cieties and in our engineering schools on 
the subject, “Which is the more economical 

hand firing or mechanical stoking? 
[To-day there is very little question about 
it. Even with high quality coal the stoker 
is now preferable over hand firing, and 
vith low vt de cheap coal, mechanical 


stokers are almost a necessity Most typ 
} 


stokers have already passed through th 
experimental stage, hence it is known bk 
re nd just what a given stoker will do 
er a botle1 rhe Saving of coal ove! 
nd firing can be closely predicted. Hand 
ng is gradually giving way to stoker fir 
g in all fields where steam power is used 
The advantages of the use of automatic 
stokers in plac« the hand-firing method 

briefly as follows: 

Ww | c } 


1. Labor is almost invariably sa 
larger than 500 boiler horse-power. The lar 
the plant, the greater the labor saving 

2. The stoker removes the uncertaint 
the human labor element. It is independen 
the physical ability or the mental attitude 
the fireman or his assistants 

3. Fuel is saved. This saving varies wit 





the kind of fuel burned and the size of plant 


The larger the plant, the greater the saving 
4. Cheaper coal can be burned on the aut 


matic stoker This results in considerab! 


money saving during the life of the stok 
This saving must, of course, be much mi 
than the initial cost of the stoker to make t! 
investment worth while. 

>. It is more difficult to obtain smokel 
combustion with hand-fired furnaces than 
stoker-fired furnaces 

6. Boiler capacity and boiler efficien: 
both increased. 


Many engineers of to-day, as well as « 
cials of municipal power-plants, are still u 
der the impression that plants of a capacit 
of 500 boiler horse-power or less cam 


show sufficient returns on the investment to 


warrant the installation of stokers. | 
however, is not necessarily true. A 


ber of automatic stokers are in operatio: 


to-day having a capacity of less than 5 
boiler horse-power, and they are operatit 
profitably. In some instances the boil 


plant consists of a single boiler and a sing! 


stoker. In plants of this small size, wher 
an operator is needed anyway, the sma 
amount of attention required by the aut 


matic stoker permits the operator to profit 


ably devote most of his time to other mot 
essential duties. 

In a hand-fired plant one firemat 
handle not more than 500 normal bo 


horse-power properly, while with automat 


stokers one fireman can efficiently hand’ 


7,000 boiler horse-powet 


from 5,000 to 7 


even more. 


Regarding the comparative efficiet 
hand firing versus stoker firing, where ¢ 
ceedingly great care is taken in firing 
hand, as is usually the case under test co! 
ditions, it has been demonstrated that hand 
is just as efficient as stoker firing, o1 
so nearly so that the difference is scarce! 
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distinguishable. For ex- 
ample, six tests were 
made on_ hand-fired 
boilers and the follow- 
ing combined efficien- 
cies were obtained: 
71.8, 72, 71.3, 75.6, 68.9 
and 72.67 per cent. 
Seven tests were made 
on stoker-fired —_fur- 
naces with the follow- 
ing combined efficien- 
cies: 72.0, 74.9, 74.9, 
70.9, 76.1, 73.8 and 
73.5 per cent. In these 
tests the  stoker-fired 
furnaces show an aver- 
age of 73.7 per cent, 
while the hand-fired 
furnaces show an av- 
erage of 72 per cent, a 
difference of only 1.7 
per cent in favor of 
the automatic stoker 
method. 

Under boilers’ of 
large capacity, stoker 

















firing invariably shows 
a worth-while saving 
as compared with hand 
firing. It is physically impossible for hu- 
man beings to fire the furnaces under large 
modern boilers at all, quite aside from doing 
it efficiently. A grate depth of 6 to 6% feet 
is the limit for the average fireman. How- 
ever, it has been demonstrated that even 
where capacities are low the stoker often 
excels over hand firing. The following test 
data resulted from a test where every-day 
conditions prevailed. No special prepara- 
tions were made for the test. The hand- 
fired boiler was operated at 93.8 per cent of 
rating and the stoker-fired boiler at 107 per 
cent of rating. 


Hand-fired Stoker-fired 


Boiler Boiler 
Water evaporated per pound of 
ee errr 9.53 11.2 
Equivalent evaporation per 
Oe Ot WN dd we taconeesc 10.60 12.2 
Temperature of up-take gases. . 473 401 
Rated boiler horse-power...... 277 287 


The stoker (which was an underfeed 
type) saved 15 per cent of the fuel, or more 
than a ton to every seven tons hand fired. 
It is therefore plain that, regardless of the 
smallness of the plant, the automatic stoker 
must not be entirely ignored. In small mu- 
nicipal plants stokers are not always ad- 


INTERIOR OF THE BOILER ROOM OF THE OMAHA, NEBR., WATER- 
WORKS, SHOWING LARRY DISCHARGING COAL FROM OVERHEAD 
BINS INTO HOPPERS OF THE CHAIN GRATE MECHANICAL STOKERS 


visable, but if the fuel-saving item will be 
large, or where it is necessary that there 
be no smoke, stoker installations are ad 
vantageous. 

A prominent consulting engineer in Bos 


ton recently wrote a report in Power on a 
large power-plant that was converted from 
hand firing to stoker firing. He said, “The 
equipment installed has thus far shown a 


saving in cost of labor of 40 per cent 
saving in coal per week from I2 to I4 per 
cent.” 

With stokers, cheaper fuels may be burned 
giving higher efficiencies than may be ob 
tained with hand-fired furnaces using 
higher quality fuel. Hand firing is always 
intermittent, whereas with a stoker the fir- 
ing is continuous and even—hence the 
higher efficiencies. Also, with hand firing 
the doors are constantly opened and clos ed, 
giving a variable air supply, which of 
course tends toward inefficiency. On the 
other hand, with stoker firing the air supply 
is constant and can be almost perfectly regu- 
lated. In fact, not only can boiler efficien- 
cies be increased with stoker firing, but 
boiler capacities can be increased, giving as 
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Godfrey Conveyor Storing Coal at City Gas Plant, Elkhart, Ind. 


Reduce Coal and Ash Handling Costs 


UNICIPAL coal! and ash handling costs can be substantially reduced in either 

small plants by the use of GODFREY CONVEYORS. Manufacturing 
plants and coal companies in all parts of the United States and Canada are already 
profiting from “‘Godfrey Service.” 


WHY NOT APPLY THE SAME SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE AND EFFI- 
CIENT SYSTEM TO THE COAL AND ASH HANDLING REQUIREMENTS 
OF YOUR CITY? 


Coal is unloaded from car and placed in storage, conveyed direct from car to 
boiler room or reclaimed from storage to boiler room—all with the service of only 
ONE MAN. The same system is also used to carry ashes from pits in boiler 
room to outside receiving tanks or dump pile 

The savings effected from ‘‘Godfrey Service’ have in the majority of plants 
paid for the cost of the equipment in from 12 to 16 months 

Save time and labor 
Release cars promptly 
Eliminate costly demurrage 
Unload store and reclaim 


Write for our illustrated catalogue No. H-2. 
You will find it exceedingly interesting. 


Godfrey Conveyor Company 
138-158 Thirteenth Street 
ELKHART INDIANA 


New York 1144 Central Square Bldg Philadelphia 736 Drexel Bldg 

Boston 141 Milk St Pittsburgh, Pa. 1404 Arrott Bldg. 

Providence, R. I 801 Union Trust Bldg Chicago 223 W. Erie St 

New Haven, Conn 902 Chapel St. Minneapolis, Minn. 2324 Harriet St 
Canada 106-110 Richmond St., W. Toronto 
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high efficiencies at overload as is possible at 
normal load with the best possible hand fir- 
ing. 

Like other mechanical devices, the stoker, 
of course, has its disadvantages as well as 
advantages. Among the disadvantages we 
have these: 

1. Greater up-keep cost. The up-keep cost 
is usually higher than for hand-fired furnaces 
because of the moving parts and the greater 
omplexity. 

2. Greater first cost. 

3. With stokers it is almost impossible to 
prevent loss of unburned fuel into the ash-pit 
This loss may be greater with one grade of coal 
than with another, because no stoker has yet 
ven made that will take care of all grades of 
coal satisfactorily. 

3. Stokers are not “absolutely automatic.” 
The writer knows of no so-called “automatic 
device” that is really automatic. Human atten 
tion is always needed at some time or other 
The mechanical stoker requires human atten 
tion, consequently in small plants a stoker may 
be installed at an actual loss. 

5. Generally, stokers should not be installed 
inless it is also decided to handle ashes and 
coal automatically. 

6. Trouble is sometimes experienced in the 
oal hoppers of automatic stokers by packing 
and arching the coal in such a way that it 
ceases to flow and the coal is fed irregularly 
or is cut off altogether. To correct this it has 

en necessary to employ manual labor to see 
that all stokers are properly operating. It has 
recently been found, though, that by installing 
power-operated agitators near the base of the 

oppers this trouble is very much reduced 


Types of Stokers 
In general, there are three types of me 
chanical stokers: 
1. Overfeed stokers 
2. Traveling grate stokers 
3. Underfeed stokers 


Se . Overfeed Stokers 

In the overfeed stoker the coal is fed, as 
the name suggests, over the top of the 
erates. The grates are given a slight re 
ciprocating motion, which causes the coal 
to travel with the aid of gravity in a down- 
ward-inclined direction to the dumping- 
grates. A fire-brick arch assists in coking 
the coal at the top of the furnace. These 
stokers are varied in design by feeding coal 
from the front of the setting or from the 
side walls. The final result, however, is 
usually the same. 

This type of stoker is used less than the 
other two types. It has fewer advantages, 
does not so readily permit the use of forced 
draft, is more liable to smoke, burns with a 


longer flame than the underfeed, gives of 
less radiant heat, clinkers form and n 
give trouble, and dumping must be cart 


fully watched 
Very often, thou 
chosen because it operates on natural draf 
One of the most popular designs is the so 
called “opposed tvpe, which feed co 
from opposite side s simultaneously \t each 
side of the furnace ext nding from front t 
rear are coal magazines into which the coa 
is introduced. As the coal leaves the maga 
zines it rests for a short time upon coking 
plates, where the volatile gases are drive: 
off. Then the coal moves down the 
grates to the rotating clinker 


oT! le rf at ft 
center of the grate, this grinder being lo 
cated in the lowest point of the “valley” t 
which the coal moves simultaneously fro 


both sides. Exhaust steam is usua 
mitted to the lower end of the furnace t 
soften the clinker, to assist in the cl 
and to lengthen the life of the furnac: 


It is claimed by the manufacturers of tl 
stoker that it “burns any fuel that | hea 
in it” and that “not one penny is spent f 


draft.” 


Traveling Grate Stokers 


This grate continuously travel 
direction from the front to the rear 
really is nothing more or less than a metal 
around sprockets, the spro 
being located at the ends—front and reat 


belt movi 


ig 


\s this grate moves along, coal is 


it from a hopper from the front, the rate 
feeding therefore being constant enitior 
takes place at the ideal point—close to tl 
front. A very large percentage—almost 


per cent—of the surface of the fuel bed 
incandescent. By the time the 
coals reach the rear end of the fur 
vided the rate of movement of the stoke1 


properly regulated, combustion is complet 
and the clinkers and ash drop into th 
pit always provided at the rear end. Aut 
matic dumping grates are sometimes place: 
at the rear end of traveling grate stokers 
make certain that there will he 
leakage at this point. 

The principal advantages of the travel 
erate stoker are: 

t. Automatically and cont liv fe 
self. 

2. Can be easily ret 1 fi t] 
during shut-down periods for repairing or f 


inspection 
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KING TROLLEY POLE . 
BRACKETS 











& ORNAMENTAL BASES 


King Trolley Pole Brackets and Orna- 
mental Bases created by the General 
Electric Company and equipped with 
the G-E Novalux fixtures are doing 
duty at Green Bay, Wisconsin. The 
design of the base is such that an in- 
dividual transformer can be placed on 
the sidewalk adjacent to the trolley 
pole, thereby keeping the high voltage 
under ground. King “White Way” 
engineers are available to solve your 
lighting problems. 


KING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILL. 
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3. Parts are interchangeable and are easily, 
quickly and inexpensively replaceable. 
4. The up-keep cost is comparatively low. 


5. A very good stoker for burning coal of 
low grade, especially coal that carries a high 
percentage of volatile substance. 


6. Adaptable for use in connection with 
forced draft. Although the underfeed stoker 
has heretofore been, and perhaps still is, pre- 
ferable for use with forced draft, successful 
applications of forced draft are now being 
made to the traveling grate types of stokers. 


The Underfeed Stoker 


This type of stoker has recently made 
rapid headway. As its name suggests, the 
coal is fed from beneath the grates, the 
coal being forced into position by recipro- 
cat ng plungers, or by means of a screw. As 
in the overfeed stoker, the grates are given 
a slight reciprocating motion to provide air 
passageways and also to move the coal 
along down the sloping grate to the dead 
plates or to the ash hopper, where the ashes 
are deposited. Underfeed stokers, like 
overfeed and travel'ng grate stokers, are 
made in various designs. 

Let us consider the principal advantages 
of the underfeed stoker. The coal being 
fed from beneath is heated and coked before 
it reaches the incandescent fuel; conse- 
quently, the volatile gases are driven off and 
pass through the incandescent bed, where 
they are consumed, thus getting rid of the 
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smoke. It is an excellent stoker for smoke- 
less combustion. 

Since green coal is not thrown on top of 
the incandescent fuel bed, there are always 
hot, glowing, incandescent coals on top, con- 
tinually giving up radiant heat energy to 
the boiler; 100 per cent of this area gives 
up radiant energy. As pointed out in a 
previous issue of THE AMERICAN Cry, in 
connection with the selection of steam boil- 
ers, radiant heat is a very important factor. 

Heavier fires can be carried on the under- 
feed type than on other stokers. Higher 
temperatures are usually developed in fur- 
naces where underfeed stokers are used. 
The higher the temperature, the greater the 
amount of heat radiated into the boiler. 
One serious objection to high temperatures, 
however, is that clinkers will form more 
readily, or the brickwork may be harmed by 
the high temperature unless the draft is 
properly regulated. 

On account of the thickness of coal car- 
ried on underfeed stokers, forced draft is 
almost a necessity and is generally used. 
A slight suction draft is also recommended. 
In spite of the thickness of the fuel bed, 
however, difficulty is seldom experienced in 
supplying air to the furnace, because of the 
fact that the fuel bed is continually broken 
up and continually agitated in the proper 
direction by means of the screw or plunger 
feed, whichever is used. 


(Continued in the November issue of Tue American City) 








Stop Burning Up Homes 


The housing problem is one of the great issues of the day. All unnecessary constructio 1 
was forbidden during the war, and now that the restrictions have been withdrawn, the high 
prices of materials and labor and industrial troubles have tended to reduce the amount of 
building. In many industrial centers newcomers are unable to get houses to live in, rents 
have gone up, and the situation has become so serious that state and municipal commissions 
are seeking a solution. 

Why not stop burning up the existing buildings if there are not enough to go around 
and more cannot be built under existing conditions? Thousands of homes are burned each 
month, most of them through carelessness. If housing is so important, if homes are so hard 
to find, why not be careful with those that we have? Apply fire prevention methods. Be 
careful about matches, smoking, lighting and heating apparatus and gasoline. Clear out 
the rubbish, inspect the flues, watch the shingle roofs. Conservation is the order of the 
day, and if the shortage of dwellings will cause householders to be careful about the fire 
hazards of their homes, one criminal cause of that shortage will be greatly reduced. 
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12 Harley Davidson 
| equipped policemen of 
Seattle, Wash.,Police Department || f 
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—and Now Seattle Has 
Changed to Harley-Davidsons 


Motorcycles are not new to the Seattle. Wash 
police department. But only recently, 12 Harley 
Davidsons have taken the place of the machines 


previously used in this progressive western city. 
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Y Hundreds of American cities have found ote 
Y cycles indispensable for ales snd Fos Pa 
Yj down speeders, regulating traffic, enforcing parking 
Y : peas " rules, chasing “‘ motorized crooks” and for emergency 
Y e H i ie a oe work of all kinds, a Harley-Davidson soon pays for 
Y — ae ‘ : itself. Its wonderful durability and proven econo 
Z ae pte tonpened Me = mrs it a sad profitable investment a aia 
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You'll be surprised at the low upkeep cost of 
a Harley-Davidson and the variety of its uses 
for city service. Ask your local dealer 
for demonstration and the new reduced prices 
Or write us for special literature on police tse 
of Harley- Davidsons in many American 
cities 












HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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Relief Map Shows Municipal Need for 
Red Cross Agencies 


OW mary ot these Red Cross activ And, because ever Re I r te 
ities have you in your city? This re- organized to deal with disaster re 


lief map designed by Walter Storey, map illustrates the aid 
Director of Exhibits of the American Red _ been dispatched to your city 
oss, tells at a glance the chapter work visited by one of the 70 disasters 
hich should be established in every ideal the Red Cross responded le 
nicipality. months from January, 192 : 
rst there is represented the headquarters Many cities do not have government 
one of the Society’s active chapters, tutions and military encampment 
here volunteers meet to make garments them The total of he 
home and foreign relief. Convenient!) ment institutions for disabled men 
is one of the 260 health centers, at country is 1,692, and in thes 
last year 258,710 students enrolled 448 Red Cross workers are 
e Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick — sides this number, Red 
irses. serves 264 Army and Na 
Since 5,113,090 boys and girls are en But the cities which are neat 
ed, the school is the field for the Junior military activities should hav: 
Red Cross, workers for the soldiers—the k: 
One of those 1,335 public health nurses worker who aids and cheers the 
ho are employed by chapters is visualized camp, and the Red Cross worker 
is, wending her way in a speeding au- solve personal difficulti 
obile upon some of the 1,144,692 visits soldier 
vhich she made to patients last year. In Only one item did Mr. St 
nother section of this ideal municipality He forgot to paint a sign on tl 
he map dep cts the Red Cross Home Ser\ nating that these are the co 
ice worker visiting the families of world ities your membership will help 
var veterans to adjust financial and other when you join the American Red | 
difficulties. Home Service workers are em ing its Fifth Annual Roll call, N 
loyed by 2,397 chapters. 11-24. 








THE RELIEF MAP DEMONSTRATES RED CROSS ACTIVITIES 


1. The Red Cross worker in a U. S. public health hospital helps the ex-service man adjust his claim 

provstes recreation for him and, through his home Red Cross chapter helps in his absence to solve hi 

amily problems. 2. A Red Cross home service worker’s main task is to help do for the family of the 
ex-service man those things he would do if at home. 3. Red Cross relief by train or truck starts at 
the first flash of disaster news. 4. A Red Cross public health nurse helps the sick to get well and the 
well to stay well. 5. Red Cross chapter headquarters. Here volunteers make garments for home and 
foreign relief. 6. Red Cross center, where instruction is given in home hygiene and care of the sick 
selection of food and first aid. 7. In the public school are carried on the activities of the Junior 
American Red Cross. 8. The Red Cross worker in the camp gives aid and cheer to the men in service 
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improved Extension 


Service Boxes 


This MUELLER improve- 
ment over the old type screw 
adjustment box, permits the 
raising or lowering of the 
upper section without injury 
to the curb cock or service. 


The large case insures sta- 
bility — the lid is practically 
indestructible—yet the mater- 
ials used give excess strength 
coupled with lighter weight— 
effecting a decided saving in 
freight. 


Made with 1'%', 1/2" and 2" 
upper sections, they will ac- 
commodate a range of water 
or gas curb cocks from 12" to 
2", as desired. 


MUELLER Service Box Re- 
air Lids are easily attached, 
and when applied make the 
old box better than it was 
originally. Many new boxes 
are now ordered equipped 
with MUELLER Repair Lids. 


Write for full description 
and prices. 


Mail orders given prompt 
attention. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO.., Decatur. lil. 
PHONE BELL 153 
Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


New York Cw, Ms W. 30th Street 
Phone Watkins 5397 


San Francisco, 635 Mission Street 
Phone Sutter 3577 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Makers of “Red 


i. | 
MUELLER | 

















Tip” Brass Rod; Brass and Copper Tubing; F ngs 


end Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum; Die Cast- 
te Metal andAiuminoum; also Screw Machined 
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Are the Citizens of Your Community 
Keeping These Points in Mind? 


HE productive citizen must finally 
have developed as a result of his in- 
heritance and his training certain 


civic attitudes. The good citizen has the 
disposition : 


To act loyally —The habit of loyal action 
touches and controls one’s attitude in re- 
spect to himself, his convictions, and his 
traditions, and his relation to his home, 
family, associates, occupation, and country. 
It should enter largely into every social 
relation. 

To coéperate.—The spirit of codperation 
includes good will, readiness to give and 
take in the activities of life, unselfishness, 
generosity, obedience to law, desire for in- 
telligent service, respect for both the ma- 
jority and the minority. It is essential be- 
cause it is that social disposition which en- 
ables the citizen to develop powerful team- 
play with ‘his fellows with a minimum of 
friction. As the sound basis of every social 
relationship, it involves also adaptability, 
tolerance, and intelligent sympathy, in that 
it is necessary for relating and adapting 
one to the necessities of one’s environment. 

To act honestly—Honest action is the 
sine qua non of good citizenship. Upon 
it is based the whole fabric of the social 
relations of mankind—the prosperity and 
security of industry and commerce, the com- 
fort and stability of all personal relations, 
the effectiveness and responsibility of gov- 
ernment, and the peaceful and friendly re- 
lations of the nations of the world. 

To act justly—The disposition to act 
justly enables its possessor to form sane at- 
titudes as to principles, persons, and situa- 
tions; and to act upon the basis of such 
attitudes. 

To work industriously—Industry, includ- 
ing not only readiness or willingness, but an 
active desire to participate productively in 
industrial, social, political, and intellectual 
affairs, is the basis of economic indepen- 
dence and productive functioning in society. 

To live thriftily—tThrifty living should 
be the twin of industrious living. It in- 
cludes spending wisely as well as saving 
wisely. It is essential because it assists in 
securing economic independence, enhances 


creative power, and cultivates the habit of 
looking forward. 

To act tolerantly—Tolerance or open- 
mindedness is essential to full social codp- 
eration. It does not mean being indifferent 
to wrong or injustice, but it does mean 
the ability to live and let live, to respect 
the sincere op’nions and convictions of 
others. 

To live 
respect in its various forms, such as respect 
for women, for children, for the aged, for 
property, for religion, for law, for sanc- 
tioned institutions, for sound traditions 
the great heritage of the past. 

To act responsibly.—The feeling of re- 
sponsibility with moral conviction is one of 
the mainsprings which furnish the motive 
power of the best civic action. 

To act independently.—Independent ac- 
tion develops a consciousness of power in 
one’s self, and furnishes a resourcefulness 
which enables the citizen to sustain him- 
self in thought and action which makes for 
sound motives, and which develops whole- 
some pride in the achievements and good 
character of home, occupation, community, 
and country. 

To act self-control.—Self-controlled ac- 
tion serves as a balance-wheel to primitive 
instinct or irrational impulse. It is a funda- 
mental basis of all good social conduct. 

To act kindly—To apply to all the con- 
crete situations of life kindness and intelli- 
gent sympathy, understanding of the prob- 
lems, difficulties, and necessities of others, 
neighborliness is essential in making one 
socially minded, and hence codperative. 
This habit tempers and controls the natural 
selfishness of the individual. 

To live creatively—Creative thought and 
action constitute prime sources of power 
which drive men to contribute in a positive, 
effective way to the welfare of society. 
The creative instinct is, perhaps, the most 
impelling of all human incentives. 

To live courageously.—Courageous con- 
duct, both physical and moral, is essential 
in all the relations and situations of life. 


reverently.—Reverence includes 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From “Education for Citizer 
ship,” prepared for the War Department by Profes 
sors J. G. de Hamilton and E. W. Knight, of the 
University of North Carolina, 
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T he hole to be patc hed is cleane 1 out and 
the bottom and sides are painted with 


“Tarvia-KP.” 








The mixture of “Tarvia-K} 
stone at and 1 
in the prepare 
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; 
“Tarvia-KP” and stone are turned over ) 
by hand until all stones are coated. Then 
sand i ide 
A Patch in Ti 
| Saves Many a Road— 

TOW is the time to fortify your roads against the ravages 

of winter. Patch the surface breaks, fill the depressions— 
have your streets and highways in ship-shape condition before F 


the first snowfall 





For winter, with its alternate freezing and thawing will ruin 
a road, whereas a care now may mean a Vast saving in 
act ial dollars later on 

‘Tarvia-KP” has an astonishing variety of uses. It is em- 


ployed in patching 1 


1acadam, asphalt, bituminous-concrete and The mixture is well tamped and cover¢ 
screenings. 


cement-concrete roads 


in es” 











4 
“Tarvia-KP” is a material that can be used for patching at j 
any time of the year—it is as serviceable in winter as in summer, 7 
} for freezing does not injure it. A batch of the mix can be made 
; today and used weeks hence—in fact, aging improves it. 
: “Tarvia-KP” makes a smooth, perfectly bonded patch—a 
‘ patch that becomes an integral part of the road itself. A patch 
1 that 1s durable j 
4 Ther l “KP” and t “Tarvia-KP” patchir f 
\ ° ‘ ‘ 2 
” ma 7 Barrett Com? 
\ Our nearest office will gladly send vou an illus- A seal-coat of 3% gallon of “Tarvia-KP” to 
ps the square yard is spread over the patch 
trated manual of instructions showing each 


step in patching a road with “Tarvia-KP.” 


HH 























4 
oO 
: 
i FOR._ COLD PATCHING 
! Screenings are scattered over the seal- 
i coat and the patch is again tamped. 
ia 
‘4 i fn... Bee t.,, ae oe ee oh, 
£4 retro . t rie 3 i inneapoli: 8 i] § cus 
‘4 Sait Lake City Seattle = Atlanta The Company Duluth” ” Milwaukee Bangor Washington 
ii »hnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Riehmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
t Elizabeth Buffalo Raltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 
ae THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S 
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Municipal Finance 


BONDING 


ACCOUNTING 
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The Houston Plan of Valuation and 
Taxation—Part II 


By H. A. Halverton 


Tax and Land Commissioner, Houston, Tex. 


The Board of Appraisement 
HE Board of Appraisement is com- 
posed of two commissioners and the 
Assessor and Collector of Taxes. 
This board begins its labor as soon as possi- 
ble after the completion of any of the assess 
ment rolls by the Assessor and Collector, 
carefully examines the roll or rolls, and 
properly and equitably adjusts and equalizes 
the taxable values thereon, and after the 
completion of this work the Board makes 
due report of its action to the City Council 
The Board of Appraisement continues 
for a period of one year and handles and 
disposes of all disputes arising in the Tax 
Department relative to values placed on any 
assessable property against the rendition of 
the property owner. It is rather a go- 
between for the property owner and the as 
sessing and collecting department. In case 
any taxpayer disagrees with the decision of 
the Board of Appraisers, an appeal from 
the Board of Appraisement may be made to 
the City Council, but such an appeal must 
be in written petition, specifically stating 
the things complained of, and must be filed 
with the City Secretary before the expira- 
tion of thirty days. The decision of the 
City Council in all cases of appeal from the 
decision of the Board of Appraisement is 
final and binding, and there is no appeal 
from the decision of the City Council ex- 
cept to the courts of competent jurisdiction 
It is also the duty of the Board of Ap- 
praisement to mail post-cards to every prop- 
erty owner whose property values the 
Board proposes to raise, showing the 
amount, and notifying him to appear before 
it and show cause why said valuation should 
not be increased as proposed, and the fail- 


ure on the part of any proj 
present himself to protest against th 
posed increase does not in any wise 
date or affect the action of the Boar 
\ppraisement in increasing the 

of said property 


Appraiser and Land Calculator 
\s the public has very little conceptior 
the many details involved in the e1 
task of appraising approximatel 
parcels of land, the office of the 


and land calculator becomes thx 


portant position in the Tax Dey 
For the information of the Board of A 
praisement he is charged with 
keeping a complete working uw 
ing the necessary units or acreag 
all blocks or tracts throughout the 

He must show each ownershiy 


separate slip, giving the sectional map num 


ber, addition, block and lot number, and the 
name of the owner, and must | 
tion to show in detail, when ¢ illed 
the method of arriving at the ilue of the 
tract, giving the width, the depth 
value or values, the amount of corner infl 
ence, of depreciation, or any other ite 
tering into its value 

Each year numerous acreage tracts art 
subdivided into lots and blocks These lots 
and blocks must be platted upon the unit 
maps, individual plats made for the block 


books, and the necessary unit values pl 
upon them for the next year’s valuation 
Transfer of real estate from one owner 
to another must be posted on the block 
books against the property transferred, 
showing the exact description of the prop- 
erty transferred, the date, the consideration, 
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Goodyear Cord Goodyear Goodyear 
Truck Tire Cushion Cushion Tire for 
Téve(SK) fire trucks (SC) 





Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solid Truck Tire 
The Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solid Tire is a big, strong, 
resilient tire. It grips the road almost with the ability of a 
Goodyear Cord. It is thicker than the ordinary smooth tread 
solid tire. It wears long and it cushions the truck from excessive 

jolts and vibration. The popularity of the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Solid Tire in municipal service is built solidly on its ability 
to serve economically and well on heavy duty trucks. For 
lighter and quicker hauling, Goodyear makes other special tires 
— Goodyear Cord Truck Tires and Goodyear Cushion Tires. 


The Underwriters label on Goodyear Single 
Jacket Fire Hose and Goodyear Monterey 
Chemical Hose, means that the latter will 
resist satisfactorily the biting, corrosive 
action of chemicals and that both will stand 
a definite pressure per square inch. Good- 
year’s years of manufacturing experience 
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Single Jacket has enabled the production of hose on a 
Underwriters Fire Hose par with all other Goodyear products—hose Monterey Chemical Hose 
which will render dependable and econom- 








ical service. 
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Copyright 1921, ina The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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and to whom transferred. This gives a 
good comparison of the assessment with the 
market value of the property, and shows the 
owner to whom the assessment must be 
charged for the following year. If an 
owner sells part of his holding, this neces- 
sitates calculating the value of that which 
he sold and the part of it which he still 
owns. 

Since conditions in a large and growing 
city are continually changing as to values, 
it is necessary that each year the unit values 
of certain sections of the city be revised, 
some being increased and others decreased. 
The value of all lots affected must be re- 
calculated and the new assessments posted 
to the assessment sheets. 

The greatest benefit to the Tax Depart- 
ment from the work of the appraiser and 
calculator is that every lot or parcel of land 
is scientifically figured and bears a corre- 
sponding relation of equity between one 
property owner and another. 

As soon as the assessment rolls have been 
completed and all charges entered against 
the taxpayer, the Tax Department is ready 
to collect taxes for the current year. A 
notice is sent to every taxpayer showing 
the amount of taxes charged against his or 
her property on the tax rolls for that year, 
and stating that the tax is due and payable 
any time between July 1 and December 31 
and that this tax must be paid on or before 
December 31 to avoid the payment of pen- 
alties. This notice also bears the receipt 
number that has already been made out and 
is ready for delivery, eliminating any un- 
necessary delay when the taxpayer presents 
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himself at the office of collector for the pay- 
ment of the taxes due. The notice facili- 


tates the collection of taxes and, as evi- 
denced by our records, one man can collect 
taxes estimated in excess of 400 taxpayers 
in 8 hours. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that in 
my several years of experience and connec- 
tion with the city government I have always 
been a member of the Board of Appraise- 
ment, and later Tax and Land Commis- 
sioner, and I have found that the real prob- 
lem in taxation is the question of equaliza- 
tion. No thoughtful or fair-minded citizen 
objects to paying his share of the cost of 
the operation of the city government when 
he knows the burden is equally distributed 
in respect to his fellow citizen. 

Experience has conclusively shown that 
coming into personal contact with the head 
of the stores or firms has brought about a 
friendly relation between the merchants 
and the Tax Department, and 98 per cent 
of the former give the information sought, 
freely and voluntarily, when they know they 
are treated alike. 

The present unit system of valuation and 
taxation has divorced the Tax Department 
from politics or political influence, for with 
the proper system of equalization there can 
be no special friends rewarded nor enemies 
penalized. It gives to every taxpayer the 
assurance that all benefits and immunities 
enjoyed by his neighbor are also enjoyed by 
himself. This appeals to all with great 
force and we often hear the pleasant ex- 
pression, “If you have me down like my 
neighbor, I won’t kick.” 


Semi-Centennial of American Public Health Association 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, in New 
York City, November 8-19, will be the oc- 
casion of a Health Fortnight which will 
include three major divisions; a Health 
Institute, November 8-11; a Health Ex- 
position, November 14-19; and the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, November 14-19. The 
Public Health Exposition, at the Grand 
Central Palace, will be conducted under the 
joint auspices of the Department of Health 
of the City of New York and the American 
Public Health Association. The Health 
Institute will present the operations of 


established methods applied to various 
phases of public health work. The meetings 
of the American Public Health Association 
in celebration of its Semi-Centennial will 
be at the Hotel Astor, under the following 
divisions: General Sessions, Public Health 
Administration, Child Hygiene, Public 
Health Publicity and Education, Laboratory 
Section, Vital Statistics Section, Industrial 
Hygiene Section, and Food and Drug Sec- 
tion. The speakers will include health 
workers of world-wide repute. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The Municipa Motorey Sle 


Designed to meet public service requirements. 


75 to 100 pounds lighter than the average | 
motorcycle. 


60 to 70 miles to the gallon—all upkeep corre- 
spondingly low. 


Easy to ride and handle, because of low saddle 
position and excellence of balance. 


Absolutely oiltight — all moving parts enclosed. 
Fully equipped — Two Unit electrical system. 
Write for particulars ; | 

Address Municipal Dept. C ‘ | 


Hendee “Manufacturing Company | | 


Largest «Motorcycle «JManufacturer in the World 
Springfield, ~Massachusetts 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 





Private Property Benefited by Con- 
struction by City of Tunnel for Use 
of Street Railway May Be Specially 
Assessed 
That a city acting under proper charter 

authority may validly provide for the con 

struction of a tunnel at the expense of 
property benefited thereby, although the 

tunnel is to be used solely for carrying a 

street railway, is the hold ng of the Cali 

fornia Supreme Court in the case of Larsen 

vs. City and County of San Francisco, 18 

Pacific Reporter, 757. 

The case involves the construction of a 
tunnel of this kind in San Francisco, and 


the Court says: 


*'T he appellant ontends that ne issessinent 
for the cost of a tunnel for such purposes can 
e made upon private property; that sucha rail 
road must be the property of a private cor- 


poration or of a municipal corporation acting 
in its proprietary capacity; that if it belongs 
to a private corporation the tunnel would not 
be for the public benefit, but would be for tl 

benefit of such corporation, which is a purpose 
for which a special assessment upon private 
property cannot lawfully be made, while if the 
railroad belongs to the municipal corporation 
the tunnel would be for the general benefit of 
the municipality, and the expense thereof could 
lawfully be met in no other way than by a get 

eral ad valorem tax upon all the property 
within the city. % 

“It is not necessary here to determin 
whether the power to levy a local assessment 
for the expenses of a public improvement is 
limited to cases where a special benefit is cor 
ferred thereby upon the assessed property ot 
not. It must be conceded that, where there is 
a particular benefit from a public improvement 
to the property assessed, the power to levy a 
special assessment for its cost exists. We are 
satisfied that the construction of the tunnel 
here involved is specially beneficial to the prop 
erty upon which the assessment is levied, to thx 
extent necessary to justify the assessment. The 
districts assessed, include a large area 
southwesterly of the Twin Peaks ridge, and 
another, but a more limited, area in the neigh 
borhood of the easterly extremity of the tu 
nel. Without the making of such tunnel the 
inhabitants of the more remote districts could 
not reach the city by means of street cars, ex 
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License Tax Upon Manufacturers Held 
Valid Although Based on Aggregate 
Sales Including Interstate Business 


Whether an ordinance of the cit St 
Louis levying against manuf I ( 
pe ially aS against non-resi 
tions, a license tax fot g 
facturing busines tl 
cause it based the tax 
sales of manuf ture OK : vhethe old 
within or without tl tate nd ethet 
sold in interstate commerce or not s the 
question presented to the ! States 
Supreme Court in the cas \meri 
Manufacturing . { f St 
39 Supreme Court Reporte nd tl 
court of last resort upheld the rdinance 
saying: 

The tax is t g to t 
amount of the sales of manufactures 
goods, irrespective of hethe t 
withir r without 
ommerce or anothe 
is not made a 
interstate r other 1 t t 


tinuing the manufacture 


St. Louts 


‘There is no d byt f 4 

of the city acting Row 3 ‘ a 
pos 1 license tax it 7 
upon the conduct of manufacturit “ae 
in the city Unless s e nart ‘ taken 
ence with Federal right be shown, t tates are 
free to lay privilege and r 
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The Northern Rotary Pump 








In Fire Service—or In Water Works 
The Same Unexcelled Service 


HE long records of unusual service in fire service have 
spread the reputation of the Northern Rotary Pump every- 
where among fire apparatus users. 


In water works systems the Northern Rotary Pump will 
give that same meritorious service. It will pump more gallons 
per minute per horsepower than any other pump manufactured. 








Write for Complete 
Descriptive Catalogue 


NORTHERN FIRE APPARATUS CO. 


2420 University Ave., S. E. z=: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Pe = 
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“The city might have measured such tax by 
a percentage upon the value of all goods manu- 
factured, whether they ever should come to be 
sold or not, and have required payment as 
soon as, or even before, the goods left the 
factory. In order to mitigate the burden, and 
also, perhaps, to bring merchants and manu- 
facturers upon an equal footing in this regard, 
it has postponed ascertainment and payment 
of the tax until the manufacturer can bring the 
goods into market. . .. 

“In our opinion the operation and effect of 
the taxing ordinance are to impose a legitimate 
burden on the business of carrying on the 
manufacture of goods in the city; it produces 
no direct burden on commerce in the goods 
manufactured, whether domestic or interstate, 
and only the same kind of incidental and direct 
effect as that which results from the payment 
of property taxes or any other and general 
contribution to the cost of government. There- 
fore, it does not amount to a regulation of 
interstate commerce. And, for like reasons, it 
has not the effect of imposing a tax upon the 
property or the business transactions of plain- 
tiff in error outside the state of Missouri, and 
hence does not deprive plaintiff in error of its 
property without due process of law.” 


Validity of Ordinances Forbidding 
Doing Plumbing Work Without a 
License 


Upholding a conviction of having violated 
an ordinance of the city of St. Paul, which 
forbids the doing of plumbing work without 
a certificate of competency obtained from 
the city, the Minnesota Supreme Court notes 
that the ordinance does not require helpers 
or apprentices to obtain such certificates, 
and therefore is not unconstitutional on that 
ground as unduly restricting the free right 
to labor. Referring to a decision of the 
Georgia Court of Appeals (61 Southeastern 
Reporter, 27), the Minnesota Court ob- 
serves: 


“The Court there concedes to municipalities 
the right, under the police power, to regulate 
a business so apt to affect public health as 
plumbing. No one at this time doubts the 
proposition. But, of course, a municipality 
may not under the guise of this power unneces- 
sarily restrict the free right to labor. In that 
case the person accused was engaged in tearing 
out old plumbing for the purpose of affording 
a plumbing firm opportunity to make plans to 
install new plumbing fixtures, and when ar- 
rested he was getting lead out of a hub. It is 
perfectly plain that an ordinance which by its 
terms would require a license or certificate for 
doing such work places uncalled-for restric- 
tions upon labor, and so would a construction 
of the ordinance here in question forbidding 
similar work by one not having a certificate of 
competency.” (State vs. Foss, 180 Northwest- 
ern Reporter, 104.) 
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Abolishing Civil Service Positions— 
Merely Changing Name of Office 
Does Not Deprive Incumbent of 
Place 


“Tt is well settled,’ remarks the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court, “that it is within the 
power of the City Council to abolish a posi- 
tion in the classified civil service, and thus 
separate an incumbent from the service and 
discontinue the salary thereof.” ‘State vs. 
City of Seattle, 197 Pacific Reporter, 782.) 

But it is decided that J. J. Wettrick, on 
whose relation the suit was brought, was 
entitled to a writ of mandamus requiring 
his restoration to the municipal service 
where his position as chief engineer in the 
office of superintendent of public utilities 
was abolished and a new position, known as 
railway maintenance engineer, was created 
with precisely the same functions. The 
Court said: 

“Under the rule stated, if the City Council 
abolished the office of chief engineer and cre- 
ated a new one with new duties, the relator 
cannot complain. On the other hand, if what 
was done in effect was the change of name in 
the office only, and the duties of the office of 
chief engineer were substantially the same as 
those of superintendent of maintenance, the 
relator’s position is well taken.” 


City May Require Removal of Sta- 
tionary Awnings from Sidewalks 


A resolution of a city council ordering 
removal of wooden and sheet-metal awn- 
ings from the fronts of business houses has 
been sustained by the Georgia Supreme 
Court as being valid. In this case (Bailey 
vs. City of Elberton, 104 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 639) the Court says: 


“There is no insistence that the city has not 
the power to regulate and control its streets 
and sidewalks. In the absence of such alle- 
gation and contention, the contrary is, of 
course, assumed. The case presented, there- 
fore, is that the awnings in question were 
erected under an express or implied license 
from the city authorities. The necessary con- 
clusion is that an ordinance or resolution re- 
voking the license is prima facie valid, and 
that its enforcement should not be enjoined. 
Unquestionably, an awning of any kind extend- 
ing over the sidewalks of the city is an en- 
croachment and is to some extent an obstruc- 
tion, and is an obstruction which the city has 
the power to remove. The fact that 
the resolution requires the removal of wooden 
or sheet-metal awnings only will not of itself 
authorize this court to declare that the resolu- 
tion is discriminatory and therefore arbitrary 
and unreasonable.” 
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CULVERTS 


These culverts, known from one end of the country to the 
other, are made of genuine open-hearth iron (99.875 percent 
PURE IRON COPPER ALLOY). We have sold thousands 
of feet of them with no other exterior protection than a coat 
of asphalt rubber paint. Were it not for the copper content 
of this extremely pure iron, we would not dare sell these 
culverts without a heavy coating of spelter or galvanizing, 
as in the case of those companies who sell pipe made of just 
pure iron. Newport Culverts are the most rust-resisting 
and strongest culverts on the market today. 


Newport genuine open-hearth iron culverts are guaranteed to 
last longer under identical conditions than any other corru- 
gated metal culvert pipe. It is made in full-round and half- 
round types in order that city, county, or state official may 
have a culvert adaptable to every condition. 


Illustrated literature free on request. 


NEWPORT CULVERT CO. 


542 WEST 10th ST., NEWPORT,“KENTUCKY 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 

















































































FREE SCHOOLS 
Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education and Assistant Commissioner for Ele 
mentary Education of New York Published by 
the University of the State of New York 682 
pp Illustrated 1921 
This volume is a documentary history of the free 
hool movement in New York State The first schoo) 
vas organized in 1638, and the volume, beginning with 
this, continues the story down through the year 1919 
(Apply to the author, Albany, N. Y.) 


THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM 
Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education and Assistant Commissioner for El 
mentary Education Vol. I of the Fourteenth An 
nual Report of the State Education Department 
1693 pp. Illustrated 1921 Published by the 
University of the State of New York 
\ documentary history of the endeavor to establish 
1 township school system in New York State from 
early periods through the repeal of the Township Law 
in 1918, (Apply to author, Albany, N. Y.) 
APPEALS IN ZONING 
The Board of Appeals in Zoning,’’ by Edward M 
Bassett, Council of the Zoning Committee of New 
York A thorough discussion of the functions of such 
boards both in New York City and elsewhere. 25 pp 
1921 25 cents (Apply to Herbert 8. Swan, See 
retary, Zoning Committee of New York, 277 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y.) 
INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
‘Summary of Report on Industrial Wastes from the 
Stockyards and Packingtown in Chicago Made to the 
Board of Trustees of the Sanitary District of Chicago 
January, 1921. 51 pp. Illustrated (Apply to Will 
fam W. Smyth, Clerk, Board of Trustees. 910 Standard 
Oil Building, 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, I1].) 


NEW JERSEY ROADS 

‘The Highwayman,’’ a monthly publication by the 
State Highway Department, Trenton, N. J August 
1921, Vol. I, No. 1 Devoted to securing more and 
better roads in New Jersey. (Apply to The New Jer 
sey State Highway Department, Trenton, N. J.) 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

The Importance of Business Administration in 
Highway Affairs,"’ an address by A. R. Hirst, State 
Highway Engineer, Wisconsin Highway Commission, 
Madison, Wis., before the Portland Cement Association 
8 pp 1921 (Apply to publishers, the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, lll. Free on request.) 
THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 

‘*Educational Work of the Commercial Museum of 
Philadelphia,’’ by Charles R. Toothaker, Curator. Pub 
lished by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, as Bulletin, 1920, No. 13 28 pp Illus 
trated. 15 cents (Apply to the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.) 
WATER-SUPPLY 

‘*Sources of Water Supply,’’ by J. H. Hoskins, as 
Supplement 39 of the U. 8S. Public Health Service 
Diseusses briefly the factors that should govern the 
selection and protection of water-supplies 18 pp 
1921. (Apply to U. 8. Public Health Service, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 


Municipal 


Bangor. Me.—Forty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Bangor Water Board, for the municipal year 1920 
1921 (Apply to Walter I. Brown, Clerk, Bangor 
Water Board, Bangor, Me.) 

Chicago, Ill—Report of the Comptroller of the City 
of Chicago for the year 1920. (Apply to George F. 
Harding, Comptroller, Chicago, Ill.) 

Chicago, Ill.—Report of the Board of Local Improve- 
ments. Summary of work for past six years 1921 
(Apply to M. J. Flaherty, President, Board of Local 
Improvements, Chicago, III.) 

Chicago, Ill—Annual Report. Department of Weights 
and Measures, for the year ending December 31, 1920. 
(Apply to Morris Eller, Inspector of Weights and 
Measures, Chicago, Il.) 





FIRE PREVENTION 


Fire Prevention Day Handbook Issued by the 
National Fire Protection Association 47 pp Illus 
trated 1921 l cents This pamphlet mtains 
suggestions for guidance in planning the servance 
of Fire Prevention Day, with specific inst tion show 
ing the parts which may be taken 1 ich rganiza 
tions as the chamber of commerce, fire department 
churches, schools, newspaper and othe gencies it 
close touch with the publi: (Apply t Franklin H 
Wentworth, Secretary, National Fire Prote« n A 
ciation, 87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.) 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 

Handbook of Social Resources f the United 
States,’’ by Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks Published 
by the American Red Cross LXXI t 1921 
$1.00 A directory of all national orgar ' both 
sectarian and non-sectariar thoroughly ndexed for 
ready reference (Apply to The American Red Cr s 


Washington, D. C.) 
COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES’ CONV SE SION 





Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annua ng of 
the Southern Commercial Secretaries \ ation it 
Jacksonville Fla., May 1921 14 Dt Apply t 
F. Roger Miller, See retary reasurer, Cha er f Cor 


merce, Macon, Ga.) 


CITY PARKS IN KANSAS 


Parks and Playgrounds in Kansas Cities Co 
piled and mimeographed by the Municipal Referenes 
Bureau, University Extension Division, Unive 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans Bulletin No. 2¢ 16 pry 


1921 (Apply to The Manicipal Refer 
address above.) 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


Investigation of Transportation Se ‘ n We 
ern Cities.’ Report of the Committee Local 
Transportation to the Mayor and City Council of Ch 
cago 1921 (Apply to Ulysses S. Schwart Chair 
man, Committee on Local Transportation, City Hall 


Chicago, IIL.) 
GEOLOGY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Limestones and Marls of North Carolina by G. F 
Loughlin, E. W. Berry, and J. A. Cushmar Prepared 
by the United States Geological Survey in connectior 
with the North Carolina Geological and Economic Sur 
vey, and published as Bulletin No. 28. 211 pp Maps 


and illustrations. 1921 (Apply to Joseph Hyde Pratt 
Director and State Geologist, North Carolina Geok ] 
and Economie Survey, Chapel Hill, N. C.) 


CITY PLANNING 


gical 


The Jersey City Development Plan,’’ prepared by 
direction of the Board of City Commissioners of 
Jersey City, by the Board of Engineers 92 pp. Maps 
and illustrations (Apply to Philip Guise, Secretary 
Board of City Commissioners, Jersey City, N. J.) j 
ADVERTISING 

‘“*Theory and Practice of Advertising by George 
W. Wagenseller, A. M Lit. M Fourth and revised 
edition 64 pp 1920 $1.00 The salient prin 


ciples of advertising presented in fifty condensed les 
sons. The appendices illustrate various sizes and style 
of type. (Apply to George ’. Wagenseller, Wager 
seller Publishing House, Middle burgh, Pa.) 


Reports 


East Cleveland, Ohio—Third Annual Report of the 
city for the year ending December 31, 1920 (Apply 
to C. M. Osborne, City Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio.) 
Twenty-sixth Report of the Board 
of Health from January 1 1920. to December 31 
1920 (Apply to William N. Chestnut, Secretary, 
Board of Health, Montclair, N. J.) c 

New York, N. ¥.—Annnual Reports of the Art Com 
mission for the years 1919 and 1920 (Apply to 
Henry Rutgers Marshall, Assistant Secretary. Art Com 
mission, City Hall, New York, N. Y.) j 

St.. Louis, Mo.—Annual Report of the Division of 
Parks and Recreation of the Department of Public Wel 
fare. for the fiscal year ended April, 1921 (Apply 
to Fred W. Pape. Commissioner of Parks and Recrea 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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Pick and shovel cannot cope with tons of 
snow Only efficient machinery can 
solve this problem 








HEN the snows of winter fill the streets and high- 
ways, how do you plan to open them so that mail, 
express, produce and supplies may be properly handled and 
traffic may not be held up for days at a time? i 
In February, 1920, New York City was held in the par- eae 
alyzing grip of a snow blockade for 12 days. The actual 
money loss to the city due to the. interruption of traffic 
was Sixty Million Dollars. It took twelve days at a cost 
of five and one-half million dollars to partially clear the 
streets by the method shown above. In February, 1921, 
the streets were cleared in 12 hours at a very small cost 
by the method shown below. Which is the better way? 
Without any obligation whatever, we will be glad to 
send you, on request, our new catalogue of the Champion 
Snow Plow. It will interest you. 




































THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY, INC., 
Kennet Square, Pa. 





“Champion Snow Plow attached to a 
Netco Truck, used by the town of 
a), Weymouth, Mass 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 











Boston Fire Department 
Tests Smoke Masks 


Firemen’s masks manufactured by the 
American-LaFrance Fire Engine Company 
were recently tested in the Boston Fire De- 
partment “smoke house,” before Fire Commis- 
sioner John R. Murphy, Fire Chief Peter E. 
Walsh, Deputy Chief John O. Taber, and sev- 
eral other fire officials. Commissioner Murphy 
and the Department officials have given a great 
deal of thought to the matter of protection 
for their men, having investigated this sub- 
ject extensively, taking advantage of codpera 
tion given them by the laboratories of some of 
the large technical institutions in and around 
Boston. The object of the test was to demon- 
strate the exceedingly severe conditions under 
which these light, simple types of masks could 
be used by firemen. 

The test house is a tight brick and cement 
structure about 10 feet wide and 12 feet long, 
with low ceiling and no windows. The en 
trance has a steel door with wire-glass light. 
The lack of air circulation made it difficult to 
keep a large fire burning for Jong periods, so 
an opening about 1% inch in diameter was 
made under the door and also one in the ceil- 
ing. These openings allowed some air to 
enter until the fire got well started, after 
which smoke poured from both openings, in- 
dicating that fresh air was no longer going in. 
This practically air-tight test house offers ex- 
cellent means for testing the more complicated 
oxygen machines for rescue squad work, but 
made a very severe condition in which to test 
firemen’s masks, as it is always recommended 
that firemen working under these same condi- 
tions break a window or otherwise provide 
some ventilation. 

The smoke and gas for the tests came from 
various burning materials and ammonia fumes 
caused by opening a 50-pound cylinder of 
ammonia gas during the last smoke test. The 
fire was started with excelsior and built up 
with considerable amounts of tar paper to 
cause heavy black smoke, with oily waste for 
heat, and powdered sulphur. The materials 
burned were excelsior, woolen rags, oily cotton 
waste, tar paper, sulphur and small amounts 
of leather and rubber. These gave off the fol- 
lowing gases: carbon dioxide, which produces 
headache and dizziness; acrolein, which at- 
tacks the eyes and irritates the lungs; also 
various acid gases which are very dangerous 
and noxious, such as formic acid vapors, 
pyroligneous acid, carboiic acid vapors, sulphur 





BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS PER- 
SONALLY TESTING SMOKE MASKS 


dioxide, nitric acid gas, and possibly nitrous 


oxide. Various organic gases also resulted 
such as wood alcohol, oily vapors, et All 
things considered, the conditions in the test 
house were anything but pleasant and homelike 


during a fifteen-minute preliminary test. Wher 
sulphur was thrown in the fire, the exy i 
effect made the small room uncomfortable and 
back-fired out of the small penings, so in the 
latter tests two large | 
gating candles were burned and only small 
amounts of dry sulphur were added to the f 
from time to time. 

A LaFrance mask with a fire-fighting canister 


was used by the same demonstrator, J. W 





it 
Knoblock, throughout the various tests, which 
covered forty minutes in all. In addition to 
this, he spent probably ten minutes at various 
times in the test house creating the proper 
smoke and gas conditions and building 
ammonia gas concentration 

After the first two preliminary tests for 
periods of 5 and 15 minutes each, it was de 
cided for the last test to make the conditions 
as severe as possible. When preparations had 
been completed, the demonstrator entered the 
smoke house with a lighted lantern, which went 
out in about half a minute. He then attempted 
to light matches, but that was impossible 
While the fire was very hot, frequent additions 
of oily waste were made to keep it going. The 
sulphur candle placed on the floor burned 
throughout the test, adding to the very dense 
smoke. During the first test it was possible to 
tell time by placing a watch directly against 
the mask eyepiece and against the glass door, 
but during the last test it was not possible to 


up 
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Clear the Heaviest Snow Fall 
With Horse-Truck or Tractor Power 
One important feature of the Phoenix is that practically any traction 
power will operate it economically and efficiently. And whatever 
power you may use can work most efficiently because the Phoenix 
can be either pulled or pushed. 


Phoenix Highway Snow Plow 


for Town and Country Roads 


Eau Claire 





BUILT FOR SERVICE 


The Phoenix Highway Snow Plow has proved 
itself during the past three years to be the most 
successful and most economical plow manufac 
tured. Built exclusively by one of the largest 


manufacturing firms in the Northwest. The 
Phoenix Highway Snow Plow has been success- 


ful under almost every winter condition 


Built of selected hardwoods, strongly re-enforced 
with heavy forgings and castings. The Phoenix 
will out-wear any snow plow on the market. 


{iDJUSTABLE WINGS for wide streets or 
narrow roads the adjustable Phoenix will clear 
any space from six to twenty feet and with its 
special adjustable center plow work to any 
depths desired. 


Write us today for additional details, price, etc. 


Sales Agents Wanted. 





Phoenix Manufacturing Company 


Wisconsin 





Dept. F-10 
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THE IRON FENCE HELPS TO 


of sanitary drinking fountain recently installed 


MAKE THESE BACK YARDS CLEAN, AIRY AND HEALTHY 
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Pick and shovel cannot cope with tons of 
snow Only efficient machinery can 


solve this proble 








HEN the snows of winter fill the streets and high- 

ways, how do you plan to open them so that mail, 
express, produce and supplies may be properly handled and 
traffic may not be held up for days at a time? 

In February, 1920, New York City was held in the par- 
alyzing grip of a snow blockade for 12 days. The actual 
money loss to the city due to the interruption of traffic 
was Sixty Million Dollars. It took twelve days at a cost 
of five and one-half million dollars to partially clear the 
streets by the method shown above. In February, 1921, 
the streets were cleared in 12 hours at a very small cost 
by the method shown below. Which is the better way? 

Without any obligation whatever, we will be glad to 
send you, on request, our new catalogue of the Champion 
Snow Plow. It will interest you. 































THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY, INC., 
Kennect Square, Pa. 





‘Champion Snow Plow attached to a 
etco Truck, used by the town of 
AP Weymouth, Mass 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 








Boston Fire Department 
Tests Smoke Masks 


Firemen’s masks manufactured by the 
American-LaFrance Fire Engine Company 
were recently tested in the Boston Fire De- 
partment “smoke house,” before Fire Commis- 
sioner John R. Murphy, Fire Chief Peter E. 
Walsh, Deputy Chief John O. Taber, and sev 
eral other fire officials. Commissioner Murphy 
and the Department officials have given a great 
deal of thought to the matter of protection 
for their men, having investigated this sub- 
ject extensively, taking advantage of codpera 
tion given them by the laboratories of some of 
the large technical institutions in and around 
Boston. The object of the test was to demon- 
strate the exceedingly severe conditions under 
which these light, simple types of masks coul 
be used by firemen. 

The test house is a tight brick and cement 
structure about 10 feet wide and 12 feet long, 
with low ceiling and no windows. The en 
trance has a steel door with wire-glass light 
The lack of air circulation made it difficult to 
keep a large fire burning for long periods, so 
an opening about 1% inch in diameter was 
made under the door and also one in the ceil 
ing. These openings allowed some air to 
enter until the fire got well started, after 
which smoke poured from both openings, in- 
dicating that fresh air was no longer going in 
This practically air-tight test house offers ex- 
cellent means for testing the more complicated 
oxygen machines for rescue squad work, but 
made a very severe condition in which to test 
firemen’s masks, as it is always recommended 
that firemen working under these same condi- 
tions break a window or otherwise provide 
some ventilation. 

The smoke and gas for the tests came from 
various burning materials and ammonia fumes 
caused by opening a 50-pound cylinder of 
ammonia gas during the last smoke test. The 
fire was started with excelsior and built up 
with considerable amounts of tar paper to 
cause heavy black smoke, with oily waste for 
heat, and powdered sulphur. The materials 
burned were excelsior, woolen rags, oily cotton 
waste, tar paper, sulphur and small amounts 
of leather and rubber. These gave off the fol 
lowing gases: carbon dioxide, which produces 
headache and dizziness; acrolein, which at- 
tacks the eyes and irritates the lungs; also 
various acid gases which are very dangerous 
and noxious, such as formic acid vapors, 
pyroligneous acid, carboiic acid vapors, sulphur 





BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS PER- 
SONALLY TESTING SMOKE MASKS 


dioxide, nitric acid gas, and possibly nitrous 
oxide. Various organic gases also resulted, 
such as wood alcohol, oily vapors, et All 
things considered, the conditions in the test 
house were anything but pleasant and homelike 
during a fifteen-minute preliminary test. Whe 
sulphur was thrown in the fire, the explosive 
effect made the small room uncomfortable and 
back-fired out of the small openings, so in tl 
latter tests two large five-wick sul 

gating candles were burne ind 
amounts of dry sulphur were a d to the 
from time to time. 

4 LaFrance mask with a fire-fighting canister 
was used by the same demonstrat Ss J WW 
Knoblock, throughout the s test wh 
covered forty minutes in all fF iddition t 
this, he spent probably ten minutes at arious 
times in the test house creating the propet 
smoke and gas conditions and building up 
ammonia gas concentration 

After the first two preliminary tests for 
periods of 5 and I5 minute I was de 
cided for the last test to make the ditions 
as severe as possil le When preparations had 
been completed, the demonstrat entered tl 


smoke house with a lighted lantern, which went 
out in about half a minu | 
to light matches, bu 


While the fire was very hot, frequent additions 
of oily waste were made to keep it g g. The 
sulphur candle placed the floor burned 


throughout the test, adding to the very dense 


smoke. During the first test it was possible t 
tell time by placing a watch directly against 
the mask eyepiece and against the glass door, 


but during the last test it was not 
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Clear the Heaviest Snow Fall 


With Horse-Truck or Tractor Power 


One important feature of the Phoenix is that practically any traction 
power will operate it economically and efficiently. And whatever 
power you may use can work most efficiently because the Phoenix 
can be either pulled or pushed. 


Phoenix Highway Snow Plow 
for Town and Country Roads 


BUILT FOR SERVICE Built of selected hardwoods, strongly re-enforced 
with heavy forgings and castings. The Phoenix 


The Phoenix Highway Snow Plow has proved 
: will out-wear any snow plow on the market. 


itself during the past three years to be the most 
successful and most economical plow manufac- ADJUSTABLE WINGS for wide streets or 
tured. Built exclusively by one of the largest narrow roads the adjustable Phoenix will clear 
manufacturing firms in the Northwest. The any space from six to twenty feet and with its 
Phoenix Highway Snow Plow has been success- special adjustable center plow work to any 
ful under almost every winter condition. depths desired. 


Write us today for additional details, price, ete. 
Sales Agents Wanted. 


Phoenix Manufacturing Company 


Eau Claire Dept. F-10 Wisconsin 
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IRON FENCE HELPS TO MAKE THESE BACK YARDS CLEAN, AIRY AND HEALTHY 
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Two Models—AB—AC— 








The Snow Plow Attachment 


For Mack Fire Apparatus 


HE International Motor Company has de- 
veloped a most comprehensive line of special 
motorized equipment for municipalities. 


The snow plow attachment for Mack fire appar- 
atus, which is quickly demountable, offers an op- 
portunity to obtain virtually two pieces of appar- 
atus for little more than the cost of one. By the 
use of this plow a fire fighting machine is con- 
verted into a Fire Protection Unit as well. It 
opens up the streets so that alarms may be 
answered without delay. 


Snow plowing is gruelling work but the Mack 
has repeatedly demonstrated its ability to meet 
the most adverse conditions. 


Detailed specifications of this equipment will be sent to interested 
municipal officials. Address our Public Works Department, Room 2007. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
25 Broadway New York 


Twenty-Eight Types 
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MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS MOUNTED ON STAND AT 


Novel Solution of Fire- 
Protection Problem 

In Artesian, S. Dek., a rather peculiar water- 
works and fire-protection problem was solved 
in a novel manner. The water-supply of the 
city is secured from an artesian well which 
delivers water at about 10 to 15 pounds pres- 
sure at the surface. This pressure was for- 
merly about 40 pounds. The water flows into 
a large reservoir, and from this reservoir a 
connection is made direct to the rotary pump 
made by the Northern Fire Apparatus Com 
pany, 2420 University Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., which replaces the former pumping 
equipment in the fire house. Hand-drawn hose 
reels with hose attached to the pump at all 
times are located in the fire house. When the 
fire alarm is sounded, the firemen lay the hose 
as they run to the fire, and when they arrive 
are ready to throw a stream of water immedi- 
ately. This solution has proved satisfactory in 
this small community. 


Westinghouse Transfers Arc 
Lamp Fa¢tory to South Bend 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company announces that the manufacture of 
arc lamps, arc lamp repair parts and copper 
Luxsolite fixtures has been transferred from 
the Newark Works to South Bend, Ind. Ar- 
rangements have been made so that service 
will be insured during the transfer of equip- 
ment to the South Bend works. 


Artistic Drinking Fountain 
in High School 


The accompanying illustration shows the type 
of sanitary drinking fountain recently installed 


in the new high s« i \ ) The 
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AUTO TRUCK 
SNOW PLOWS 


Attached to Standard Motor Trucks. 


Road Officials, Parks, Cemeteries and large 
industric can make good use of their motor 
ks by attaching the Baker Auto Truck Snow 


riow 
We also make Snow Plows for leading makes 


of tractors. 


ed, ca rated 
Ask also about our Horse-Drawn Snow Plows 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Hl. 














MUSHROOM TRAFFIC LIGHT 


USS 


A Completely Illuminated Traffic Guide 


The Milwaukee Mushroom Traffic Light is a cast steel 
unit that is all light. It is particularly valuable for narrow 
streets, street car intersections, heavy traffic streets and 
boulevards. This unit is 8 inches above the street surface 
and is prominent enough to be respected. 


Our descriptive bulletin sent free on request. 


Electrical & Specialty Supply Co. 


MADISON TERMINAL BUILDING, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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A Compressed-Air Fire the important advantage over the siren of 





~s . sounding a clear, definite and distinct number 
Alarm Signaling System ee Ei eh tiles ik in tank chokeeieed aie 
In many communities there is need of a pub- keeping up steam 
lic hre alarm signal with a distinctive tone that The Diaphone itself should be iced or 
can be heard a distance of several miles. The near the roof. It is not necessary that it be 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, _ placed particularly high if care hat th 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., has designed a sound is not penned in by surrounding build 
J compressed-air signal for such conditions. The ings. The Diaphone equipment is installed and 
system consists of a Diaphone, a compressed- housed so that it is protected from weather and 
air reservoir for supplying the power to blow from freezing The housing is rranged 
the Diaphone, a motor compressor to furnish that ready access can be had to the various 
the compressed air, a special electrically oper parts for care and inspectiot 
‘ ated valve which operates the Diaphone when The compressed-air reservoir and the mot 
a street box is operated, and necessary gages, compressor should be located in the basement 
piping, ete. Power for running the motor mpressor cal 
The combination of distinctive tone—a tone be supplied by the electric lig 
which cannot be mistaken for any whistle—and other local source of power 
the great carrying power, has made this equip- This compressed-air signal |} three very 
ment a favorite with a large number of Amer- important advantages over the old style cor 
ican cities and towns Che Smith electric pressed-air systems. First, it | greater 
valve, a new invention in this system, does away volume of sound and greater carrying capacity 
with the need of a whistle-blowing machine and second, the space occupied is much less, and 
decreases the attention which the signal re one reservoir will do as efficient work as tw 
quires. A _ whistle-blowing machine can be r three reservoirs of t t 
used, however, if any city has one and desires third, it has lis 
to make use of it. In cities which have no fire be confused with the tone of ar vhistle or 
alarm boxes, the Diaphone can be operated by other device. 


use of a transmitter located in some convenient 


place. The town can be divided into sections Buffalo Installs Payne 


and each section numbered. When the alarn 











of fire comes in, the disc representing the dis- Dean Control 
trict is placed on the transmitter and the proper Payne Dean, Ltd 
number sounded. Every city or town which York City, reports 
has a public fire signal should have one that ity of Buffal 
gives the location of the fire, not a signal which _ operatio 
simply sounds a general alarm with consequent 18-in di ter ¢ 
delay. Even though a town now has no fire jersey Street se 
alarm boxes, every piece of apparatus should be Avenue discharge 1 -_.* 
bought with the idea that eventually the town be ntrolled frot ne , 
may have boxes. When this is done, the com able the shuttine-dow 
pressed-air signal will work as well with the system to be made withi: Pe 
boxes as it does without The Diaphone has f a number of . 
necesen 
the ity 
Mass., cove “he 
( ontrol ‘ ; 
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THE BUSINESS END OF A SIGNAL THAT CANNOT BE MISTAKEN ated 
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Th e“\“ Caterpillar’s’’* 
usefulness is not lim- 
ited to snow removal. 
For road building, 
working on farm or 
ranch, in the mining, 
oil and lumber indus- 
tries wherever power 
and endurance are 
at a premium, the 
**Caterpillar’’* has no 
real competitor 


CATERPIMAR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 





Last winter New York City was ready for 
every snow storm. Their fleet of fifty 
‘*Caterpillar’’* Tractors, fitted with 10-ft. 
snow plows, broke through the deepest 
drifts, kept vital traffic running, and pre- 
vented big business losses. New York’s 
foresight saved the city millions of dollars. 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Denver, Akron, and 
scores of other progressive cities and towns 
now are ‘‘Caterpillar’’*-equipped. Besides 
insuring efficient snow removal, their 
‘‘Caterpillars’’* are profitably used for 
building roads, leveling park sites and 
hauling materials. Every public official 
and highway engineer should see our 
motion pictures of the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* in ac- 
tion. Write today for further information. 


*There is but one “‘Caterpillar’’—Hol€t builds it 


THE HOLT MFG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. 


Branches and service stations all over the world 
Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York 
2429 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


417 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sth & Court Sts., Des Moines, lowa. 


2045-47 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Holt Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas 
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Lead-Lined Pipe and Valves 


Pure water is of the greatest importance to 
any community, as disease lurks in every drop 
that is polluted. While pure water is assured 
in some cases by using sources free from 
pollution or possible pollution, the usual 
method of obtaining a pure supply of water 
is through some form of filtration, disinfec 
tion or both. There are many methods used 
in purifying water such as by sedimentation, 
aeration and filtration, but the most common, 
mechanical filtration, uses alum or aluminum 
sulphate. Its primary function is clarification, 
and secondly, alum removes some bacteria, for 
many of the latter cling to the suspended mat 
ter precipitated through its action. 

Dry alum is mixed with water in solution 
tanks and for this purpose many places aré 





A CHEMICAL LEAD-LINED FLANGED PIPE AND 
FITTING 


using chemical lead-lined tanks, such as are 
manufactured by the United Lead Company, 
111 Broadway, New York City, as chemical 
lead is one of the best matérials for with- 
standing the corrosive action of alum. These 
tanks are made of steel, according to blueprint 
or specification and lined with lead which by 
the “United” method is inseparably bonded to 
the steel. The alum soluticn should be con 
ducted through chemical lead-lined pipe to 
orifice boxes equipped with devices for measur 
ing the flow, and then pumped by centrifugal 
acid pumps into the water before it reaches 
the sedimentation basin. é 

For conveying the alum liqnor, lead-lined 
flanged pipe and fittings possess a number of 
advantages and are a very economical in- 
stallation. The pipe is lined with a heavy 
seamless chemical lead tube bonded to the 
steel casing. In flanged pipe the chemical 
lead lining is brought over and bonded to the 
recessed face of the flange, which gives a per- 
fect lead contact throughout. 

Another important link in water purification 
systems is the acid valves, as it is essential 
that perfect control be maintained over the 
solution at all times. This calls for valves 
which will be tight when closed, as well as 
acid-resisting. Lead-lined valves are par- 
ticularly adapted for this work as they offer 
the acid-resisting qualities of lead and in addi- 
tion have the strength of the all-iron valve. 
They are tight when closed, and by seating at 
the top when opened, pressure is taken from 
the stuffing box. 


MATERIALS 


AND 


APPLIANCES 353 
Hand Street Cleaners 
While street cleaning is now done in con 


siderable measure by motor street flushers and 
pick-up sweepers, as well as vacuum 
cleaning outfits, there still remain many places 
where hand cleaning is continued 
through local conditions, it is more 
or more advisable. 

The Rochester Can Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., manufactures the Menzies hand street 
cleaner, which is particularly useful in redu 
ing the amount of actual labor necessary 
cleaning streets by hand. The carrier frame 
shown in the illustration is built of 
steel 1544 by %-inch with round 
while the wheels are of the Sarvin type, 36 
inches in diameter and equipped with doubl 
collar axle, making an easily propelled cart 
which is strong and durable. In addition to 
this carrying equipment, the street cleaner is 
provided with a dust pan as shown. This pan 
s rigidly attached by steel rods directly to the 
curved handle and is so arranged with an apron 
or flange that the dirt can be swept 
into the pan and then by simply an upward 
movement of the handle, deposited directly into 
the can. With this attachment, small 
and shovels are unnecessary and the work can 
be accomplished in much less time. 
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THE MENZIES HAND STREET-CLEANING CAN 
CARRIER WITH CAN AND DUSTPAN 


A Rubbish Burner for Parks 
and Playgrounds 


Picnic parties and the casual wanderer 
almost invariably leave rubbish, old papers, 
trash and waste material in the parks of our 
cities, towns and villages. In order to keep 
the parks looking well, it is necessary to re- 
move this material as quickly as possible. If it 
is gathered together and burned in the open, 
flying embers are liable to cause more or less 
damage and possibly start fires which will 
spread through the undergrowth or grass, de 
stroying trees, valuable shrubbery and property. 

The American Can Company, 120 Broad 
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NOTE 


Raised mixer plat- 
form permits dump 
wagons to receive 
loads direct from 
mixing plant. 
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Iroquois (two-unit) Asphalt Mixing Plant hy 
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Product of Forty Years’ Experience 


Iroquois Portable Asphalt Mixing Plants are the product of forty 
years’ experience in asphalt street and road building. They represent the 
latest and highest development of asphalt mixing machinery. 


Iroquois mixing plants are in operation wherever asphalt is used for 
paving streets and building roads. They turn out more work at less oper- 
ating cost than any other make. 


The fact that most of our orders for these mixing plants come from 
previous purchasers or on their recommendation proves their superior 
worth, 


The two-unit plant shown above has the power plant on the same 
frame as the mixer. The three-unit plant has a separate power plant. The 
especial advantages of each type are described in our BULLETIN No. 2-B. 
Write for it at once. 


IROQUOIS SALES DEPARTMENT 





New York St. Loui 

oe THE BARBER, ASPHALT x, 53% 

ace COMPANY Atlanta 

Trade Mark Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA San Francisco 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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A SAFE AND SANE 
RUBBISH BURNER 


way, New York City, has placed on the market 
the Canco rubbish and trash burner, the bod 
of which is made from one piece of No 
gage open hearth sheet steel, made so as 
withstand the heat of materials being burned 
without warping. All joints in this burner are 
welded so that there are no rivets to becom 

se and no soldering which will drop out 
ny part of the can. After the burner is mack 
up, it is heavily galvanized. It is claimed that 
this burner is the only one on the market wit 

solid bottom and a detachable base or pal 
The advantage of the detachable base is th 
ashes from the burner always drop into tl 
van and are not blown about. With ordinary 
burners the ashes are generally scattered 
wherever the rubbish is burned, making a: 
unsightly looking area. The size of the mes 
and the cover make it possible to fill this burt 
completely with sweepings, papers and rubbish 
touch a match to it and leave it with absolut 
assurance that there will be no flying embers 
or papers about to set fire to anything. Thes 
burners are made in two sizes—I5 x 26 inches 
weighing 24 pounds each, and 18 x 30 inches 
weighing 35 pounds each. 
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AN AUTOMATIC HIGHWAY DANGER SIGNAL 


] y 


approaching 


Highway Danger Signals 


Doing everything possible to prevent a 
dents is an obligation that rests on everybody 
In building highways, it is impossible to elimi 
nate all dangerous curves, crossings and othet 
places where accidents are liable to occur \t 
these places a signal should be installed thar 
will call attention to the danger and warn 
drivers to be careful. 

The most effective danger signals have been 
red lights, as drivers have come to know the 
red light as a signal of danger. But lights 
any kind require constant attention They 
are liable to go out. Maintenance is « xpensive 
and the result never absolute. 

The Redflex highway danger signal, manu 
factured by the Automatic Signal & Sign Co., 
Canton, Ohio, brings out a new idea in danger 
signals. It does not contain a light and there- 
fore requires no attention. The light from an 
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TRACTORS 
Prices 


Reduced 


BEST “SIXTY“ 











effective at once 


C.L.Best Tractor Co. 


San Leandro-::::- Calif. 
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Maintaining Roads With transmitt 
a One-Man Outfit 


{ 
Earth roads must be maintained reg 
intervals throughout the spring, s met i 
seasons, to make ther passable t set 
eable to the community he if 
to-day is that of securing labor and tea a 
road work continuously With this p1 t I rs¢ 
ind, the Russell-Grader Manufa 
( pany, Minneapolis, Min as pI é t 
Hi-Way Patrol, by means 
nsiderably more work n be done e1 
ng the same manual labor and ! ating ihe neavy st 
al power entirely Xeasonable estimates 
show that this motor outfit will do more thar to the hubs 
twice the amount of work don t tw perator Nas 
rse outfit. One man operates the gt 
the tractor, having perfect control t ‘ 
ll times The outht is light, so as to tr | is c 
soft ground, and yet is heavy enoug 


secure good traction. 


The tractor or power-plant of this ‘© The Horton Steel Works, Ltd. 


pia 
s the product of the Allis-Chalmers Man 





turing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and the The Chicago Bride Rosie Wes ‘ 
grader unit is a standard product of t cay 1] announces that its ( 
tussell-Grader Company The tractor is rate diary, the ( gs 

t 6 to 12 horse power! and has a maxi Iron Cor iny t re 
speed of 24 miles per hour Che power-plant nd Montreal. Ouehs s change ' 
consists of a four-cylinder, 1 rse er ¢ ite 7 ‘, OR ‘ P 
gine bolted to the frame It is ¢ jul ed wit name has been selects ‘ 
i centrifugal belt governor which can be re lorace | lortor , 
lated to control the engine from a speed of 50 tior n the Unite ~~ 
to 1,000 revolutions per minute, or t regulat ( anadial rga t 
the movement of the tractor fror I ) , and tl 

iles per hour. The power from the engin \ nstruct in that 








A COMPACT AND POWERFUL COMBINATION OF TRACTOR AND ROAD GRADER 








THE AMERICAN CITY 






























“Ng uReie To ORE EO ST 


A Handy “Man 
About Town” 


JROGRESSIVE MUNICIPALITIES 
use Cletrac because of its exceptional ver 
satility, economy and endurance. On a 
moment's notice it tackles almost any road, 
street or construction work and speeds it 
through. Cletrac does the work of at least 
three teams, in the space required for one. It 
doesn’t have to be fed when idle, needs little 
care, and saves the wages of several drivers. 





Weather doesn’t bother Cletrac There’s never any miring 
s right along in snow or slipping See the Cletrac dea 
HARD THI S S ne Its two tank type near you-—-or write direct to u 
WAY. BUT tracks keep it up out of the mud and learn how Cletrac will 
And it digs in with its ‘*toe nails you money on hosts of jot 
yn hard ppery surfaces season of the year 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 





—_ Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
EASY ON A TRAC® ; . ; . 
THE CLETRAC WAY 19205 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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A MATTHEWS CABLE JOINT AS SEEN THROUGH THE 


MANHOLE OPENING 


Splicing Joints for Fire Alarm 
and Police Signal Cables 

The problem of easy splicing of cables 

fire alarm telegraph systems and police signal 
systems particularly, led W. N. Matthews and 
Brother, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., to develop the 
Matthews cable splicing joint consisting of a 
losed lead sleeve and external brass collar, 
lead disc or gasket, and an internally threaded 
brass collar. By the use of this joint, the con 
ductors in a cable splice are always accessible 
for changes or tests. 

It is frequently necessary to open cabl 
splices for the purpose of making tests, locat 
ing trouble, or changing the conductor assign 
ments, because of changed plans of distributi 
In order to open up an ordinary splice, it is 
necessary to remove the lead sleeve and afte 
wards replace it by the necessary wiped joints 
With the Matthews joint it is only necess 
to unscrew the sleeve, which exposes the cabl 
conductors without in any way altering the 
wiped joint. Tests made on a splice joinir 
two 25-pair cables and carrying also a 15-pair 
tap cable have shown that the time of changing 
the conductor assignments of the 15-pair tap 
cable was, with this joint, approximately one- 
fourth of that required in making in the regu 
lar way the joint containing similar cables 
[he time of tagging the conductors, whicl 
would be common to both splices, has been 
omitted in this comparison. To this saving in 
time in favor of the Matthews joint should be 
added the further saving due to the fact that 
less material is required to make the change 
than in the regular splice. With the patent 
splice, the material required would be the 
paraffine and gasoline necessary to boil out 
the splice. In the regular splice, there would 
be the solder, a greater amount of paraffine 
and gasoline, and perhaps a new lead sleeve 


Gravity Bubbler 





Fountains 
Very frequently 
ouses where there I t wate 
ev 
] ti)it . 
t 1s t 5 
to f 
1¢ 
Sne \ 
17] 
hi 
i { t 
¥ 
t¢ ] 
is 
] t t iral 
from the 
gravity tountain Lhe nitary tounta itsel 
is made with a china cup w acts 
guard and prevents the lips from t hing tl 
drinking head This tyy f fe 
made at slightly less st vit ther 
jar and cover replacing th 


insulated cooler. 





A SANITARY BUBBLER FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 





THE AMERICAN CITY 





Every Department of Public 

Works can save money by using 

a Haiss Portable Belt Conveyor 
The least expensive mechanical 


substitute for the shoveling gang 
on road work, construction, etc. 


Haiss builds all types—Ask us. 
THE GEO. HAISS MFG, CO., Inc. 


143rd ST. and RIDER AVE., NEW YORK 
Established 1892 Representatives throughout the world H-32 














ERIE TANDEM PAVING ROLLERS 


Includes everything that makes for the 
best in Road Rollers. They are strong, 
simple in construction—durable and econom- 
ical and easy to operate. Our first roller 
built in 1887 is still doing its “bit.” 

Erie Rollers are guaranteed against break- 
age or wear for 5 years. 


Write for illustrated material. = :; ~— 
THE ERIE MACHINE SHOPS ERIE, PA. 








QUALITY MACHINERY BUFFALO PITTS ROLLERS 


Are purchased by Discriminating buyers due 
to the many years of satisfactory service which 
SV Y_\ they will render, the low repair costs and their 
4h eZ | general reliability. 
Len ALL SIZES—ALL TYPES 
STEAM AND MOTOR ROLLERS 


Users of Buffalo Pitts and Kelly Springfield 
Rollers should equip rollers with Pressure 
Cylinder Scarifiers. 

Full information as to cost furnished on request. 


THE BUFPALO-SPRINGFIELD ROLLER COMPANY 


With Pressure Cylinder Scarifier SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 























For Road Maintenance 


Use A ‘‘Reliance’’ Porcupine Scarifier for Best 
Results 


It is Absolutely Essential That the Old Top Be 
Loosened up Before Applying New Top Dressing. 


Our Scarifier is Designed for Just This Purpose— 
Will Save You Many Times Its Cost. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Reliance Road Building Equipment 
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